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ESIGNED in good taste and 
built from the finest of woods 


by the most expert of craftsmen: this 
is the furniture of W. & J. Sloane. 
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The Ministry of The Printed Word 


+ 


Some suggestions on Books for Devotional Reading available at reason- 
able prices in the CATHEDRAL Book Room, Mount Saint Alban: 


“THE BIBLE IN THE MAKING” | $1.50 
“HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE” by J. PATERSON-SMYTH $1.00 
“HOW TO READ THE BIBLE” J $1.00 

There is no better introduction to the Bible as a library—i. e., a collection 

of separate writings—than in these books. Knowledge of their history fills 

them with new meaning. 


“THE NEW PRAYER-BOOK: AN INTRODUCTION” by BisHop SLATTERY 
The last written words on the Prayer-Book by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission who revised it. 


“THE DEVOUT LIFE” by Saint Francis DeSALes $$ .50 


A classic for nearly two centuries, by a great spiritual expert. 


“A CHURCH AWAKE” f ; 2 $ .60 
“THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER” { ne rinaaane €. Seemnees $1.00 
Dr. Sturgis strikes a new note in missionary teaching and in writing about 

prayer. A layman speaking with authority. 


“AN ALTAR GUILD MANUAL” by EpitH Perrry 


The wife of the Presiding Bishop writes with expert knowledge. 


“THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD” by BrotHer Lawrence § .15 
A famous little book—homely and helpful—simple and searching. 

“PRAYER AND SOME OF ITS DIFFICULTIES” | $ .40 

“THE KINGDOM THAT MUST BE BUILT” > by Bishop Warter J. Carey $1.00 


“EVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION” J $ .60 


All three are popular in the best sense—deep things made clear and 
practical—spiritual insight joined to common sense and human sympathy 


“CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE” \ : : 
“WORSHIP” by Evetyn UNDERHILL 


Both are illuminating—worth more than many big books—likely to open 
new doors of faith and practice to many readers. 


“THE RESURRECTION OF THE ORGANISM” by DEAN BENNETT or CHESTER $ .25 


A very striking and arresting treatment of the future life. 
“SELF-TRAINING IN PRAYER” l $1.00 
“SELF-TRAINING IN MEDITATION” { bY A. H. MeNetre $1.00 


The author is expert in these matters and gives many simple and _practi- 
cal suggestions—likely to help anybody seeking light. 


Mail orders filled promptly—please address 


THE CATHEDRAL BOOK ROOM 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
Mount Saint ALBAN, Wasuincron, D. C. 
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M. E. HORTON, INC. 


606 TO 620 C S. W. 


Building for the future— 
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ImMporTERS & WHOLESALERS 
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is a foundation upon which you can 


build securely, hopefully and happily. Approved Brand Food Products 


j OUR FACILITIES EMBRACE EVERY : 
? PHASE OF COMMERCIAL BANK- 
ING AND TRUST SERVICE " 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


7 Convenient Locations 


R. R. Depot and Receiving Dept., 
609-621 Va. Ave. S. W. 


Metropolitan 9198 


Resources over $62,000,000 
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HAS long been the priv- 
ilege of this 78-year-old 
institution to render official and pri- 
vate assistance at Washington Cathe- 


dral. 


Its fine traditions ... the almost 

limitless scope of Gawler mortuary 

service . . . its adaptability to all oc- 
y Fi casions with unfailing skill and un- 
NY WAN derstanding .... these are things 
H DAA which cannot be measured by mere 
TAN monetary standards. 
And yet, thousands of grateful 
friends have voluntarily acknowl- 
edged appreciation of the Gawler 
policy which tempers cost to circum- 
stances. 
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Creablished 1850 —aitred B. Gawler 


MORTICIANS Walter A. Gawler 
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78 Years of Faithful Service to the Public 
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“RABBONI” BY BORGLUM IN ROCK CREEK CHURCH YARD 
Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto 
him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master.— 
The Gospel According to Saint John—20: 15-16. 
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The Cathedral Church of Peterborough 


By the Reverend Richard Blakeney, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary and Vice Dean 


give anything like an adequate idea 

of the history and grandeur of 
Peterborough Cathedral. In size it is the 
sixth largest in England, in the har- 
mony and majesty of its Norman in- 
terior it is unrivalled, and in the unique 
character of its wonderful West Front 
it stands alone. The present church is 
the third which has occupied the site 
on which it now stands, and in tracing 
the history of these successive build- 
ings we are carried back to the early 
days of Christianity in our land. It 
was in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury when Penda was King of the 
Mercians that his sons and daughters 
were converted to the Christian faith. 
On sueeceeding to the throne Penda 
the eldest son founded the Monastery 
of Medeshamstede afterwards known as 
the Abbey of Peterborough. The date 
was either 654 or 655. Nothing is 
really known of the character of these 


|: is impossible in a short article to 


buildings which were entirely de- 
stroyed by the Danes about the year 
870, and the abbot and monks were 
massacred. In 972 the monastery was 
restored by Bishop Ethelwold of Win- 
chester, and the excavations made in the 
work of rebuilding the central tower 
about 1883 revealed the foundations 
of the Saxon Church which was about 
half the size of the present edifice. 
For some time this establishment 
eontinued to flourish but troublous 
days followed the Norman conquest. 
The Danes again began to infest the 
district, and were joined by Hereward 
in an attack upon the Abbey. As the 
abbot failed to keep his promise with 
regard to the observance of peace, 
Hereward went once more to Burgh 
and laid waste the whole town with 
fire, plundered the treasures of the 
church, and destroyed all buildings of 
the Abbey except the church itself. 
About the year 1116 a terrible fire 
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THE WEST FRONT OF PETERBOROUGH—UNIQUE IN CHARACTER AND BEAUTY 


The original central tower was much loftier than the present one but signs of weakness must have displayed 


themselves. 


In the 14th century the height was reduced to its present level. 


Perhaps the monks were 


alarmed by the fall of the great tower at Ely in 1321. 


broke out by which the whole mon- 
astery was burnt down except the 
Chapter-house, dormitory, refectory, 
and a few outside buildings. In 1118 
John of Sais commenced the erection 
of a new minster, and this is the 
chureh we now see. The undertaking 
began with the Apse and proceeded 
westwards. Martin de Bee completed 
the Presbytery, and on St. Peters Day 
1140, the abbot and monks took pos- 
session of this portion of the chureh 
with great joy in the presence of the 
Bishop of Lineoln. This work is sup- 
posed to have included the eastern 
bays and aisles of both Transepts. 

By degrees the work went forward, 
and, excluding the western Transept, 
we may assign eighty years as the 
period during which the Norman min- 
ster was being erected. There is good 
reason for supposing that a Norman 
West Front with flanking towers was 





the original plan and this is evident 
from a study of the third pillars from 
the west end and the arches connected 
with them. Then for some reason or 
other the plan was changed, another 
bay was added to the nave with the 
western Transept, and last of all the 


grand West Front was completed. 
Roughly speaking a hundred years 


would be oceupied in building the 
Cathedral from the Apse to the West- 
ern Front. The original central tower 
was much loftier than the present one, 
but signs of weakness must have dis- 
played themselves, for in the four- 
teenth century the height was reduced 
to its present level. The monks were 
probably made nervous by the fall 
of the great tower at Ely in 1321. In 
the Perpendicular period the most 


important addition was the beautiful 
Easter Chapel with its wonderful fan 
of the 


tracery roof. This portion 














church was erected between 1438 and 
1528. 

In 1540 the reign of the abbots came 
to an end, and the Abbey Church was 
made a Cathedral by Henry VIII. Its 
last abbot, John Chambers, became the 
first bishop. The Cathedral owes its 
preservation to the fact that Catherine 
of Aragon was buried within its walls 
and Henry resolved to spare it as a 
monument to her memory. Her re- 
mains still rest in the same place in 
the northeastern aisle of the Choir 
although the splendid tomb placed 
there by the King was destroyed in 
the Civil War. Another Queen whose 
body lay in the south aisle was Mary 
Queen of Scots. After resting there 
for twenty-five years it was removed 
to Westminster Abbey by the order 
of James I. 

Before the days of the Common- 
wealth the Cathedral, with its splendid 
monastic buildings, must have formed 
an architectural group of exceeding 
beauty unsurpassed even by Fountains 
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and Rievaulx. But 
Civil War broke out 
one of the first places to 
from the storm, was wrecked and 
devastated with fanatical fury. The 
cloisters which were some of the finest 
in England, with their windows filled 
with priceless stained glass were 
totally destroyed. Today a few ruined 
and melancholy remains speak of the 
glories of the past. 

The Chapter House was entirely de- 
molished and all the other monastic 
buildings including the magnificent 
infirmary hall and the residences at- 
tached, as well as the bishop’s chapel 
and most of the abbot’s house were re- 
duced to heaps of ruins. A grant was 
made of the Cathedral and its sur- 
roundings to one of Cromwell’s sup- 
porters, and the stone of the clois- 
ters and other parts of the buildings 
was used very largely for the erection 
of Thorpe Hall about a mile from 
Peterborough. In facet the Cathedral 
only escaped total demolition by a 


when the great 
Peterborough, 
suffer 





“OUR ANCIENT CATHEDRALS CONSTITUTE A PRICELESS HERITAGE” 


The choir of Peterborough looking east shows the marble pavement, the pulpit and bishop’s throne 


which were all the generous gifts of Dean Argles. 
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“THE HARMONY AND MAJESTY OF ITS NORMAN INTERIOR IS UNRIVALLED” 


A view of the Choir of Peterborough Cathedral looking west. Through this vista the pilgrim 
with imagination looks back to the seventh century when the King of the Mercians was con 
verted to the Christian Faith. 
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miracle. The Lady Chapel which 
stood north of the Choir was removed 
a few years afterwards as it was in 
bad repair, and the materials were 
used for other purposes. During the 
visit of Cromwell and his soldiers the 
splendid stained glass which filled 
every window was broken and 
wrecked; the only fragments left are 
to be seen now in the windows of the 
Apse. The stately reredos, the altar 
tombs, the stalls and sereens and 
many things of priceless value were 
destroyed in the most barbarous way, 
and many books and manuscripts of 
inestimable worth were burned. In 
fact no Cathedral suffered more in 
those disturbed times than Peter- 
borough, and only the shell of the 
ehurch was left. 

After the restoration of the King 
various efforts were made to atone for 
the disasters and losses of the past. 
Gradually the building was brought 
into a state of repair, and made fit 
again for the worship of God. In 
1883 the work of entirely rebuilding 
the central tower was commenced. En- 


tirely reconstructed from the founda- 
tions, it is now stronger than it ever 
was before, and could easily carry a 


greater burden of weight. Many 
works of restoration have been carried 
out during the last fifty years. Among 
the chief of these must be ranked 
the marble pavement of the Choir, 
the pulpit, and the bishop’s throne, 
which were all the generous gifts of 
Dean Argles. The reredos is a balda- 
chino of marble, and was erected in 
memory of Dean Saunders. The stalls, 
which are very handsome, were given 
in each case by individuals, and the 
fine organ was presented by a private 
friend. 

A few years ago it was discovered 
that all the roofs of the Cathedral 
were in a very dangerous state through 
the work of the ‘‘Death Watch’’ 
beetle. It was found that the main 
oak beams were in many cases almost 
eaten through, and that at any time 
a dreadful catastrophe might occur. 
Through energetic steps taken under 


the direction of Dean Page, altogether 
a sum of £37,000 was raised, all of 
which has been expended on making 
the roofs safe, and in renewing bad 
foundations and defective stone work. 
There still remains the roof of the 
eastern chapel to be rendered secure 
as soon as the necessary funds are 
available. Some years ago under 
the late Dean Ingram a very large 
sum was expended on a thorough res- 
toration of the West Front which 
had fallen into a dangerous condition. 
From time to time many parts of the 
building have been underpinned. 

There is still a great deal of work 
to be carried out before the Cathedral 
ean be regarded as thoroughly secure. 
Large sums of money will still be re- 
quired and we shall have to rely upon 
the liberality of those who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of these an- 
cient and glorious structures. Speak- 
ing in round figures a sum of about 
£130,000 must have been raised and 
spent since 1883 and although this 
may seem a large amount it is nothing 
when compared with some other forms 
of publie expenditure. 

Our ancient Cathedrals constitute 
a priceless heritage, and are the most 
beautiful things we possess. Their 
grandeur and beauty are an inspira- 
tion in themselves, and they are bound 
up with the history of our country. 
To allow them to perish would be a 
mark of national degeneration, indeed 
a proof that we were unworthy de- 
scendants of those who built them. In 
a material age, such as the present, 
they exercise an elevating and spiritu- 
alising influence as they point up- 
wards with their towers and spires to 
the things which are eternal. And 
dull indeed must be the soul of him 
who can enter such a sacred place as 
Peterborough Cathedral without some 
thoughts which rise above the things 
of time and sense. They who know 
it best, love it most; and whether they 
see it in the brightness of the early 
morning sunshine when lofty pillars, 
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stately arches, and soaring roofs are 
seen in all their splendour, or amid the 
shades and gathering gloom of even- 
tide when its great spaces seem greater 
still and the sense of mystery deepens, 
they must surely feel that they are 
treading holy ground and are not 
far from the threshold of the Temple 
not made with hands. Surely such 
thoughts and influences are among the 
most precious of 
human existence, 
purifying our 
lives and aims as 
they draw us 
nearer to God. 
How important 
then is the mes- 
sage of such a 
Chureh as Peter- 
borough as it 
points, on the one 
hand, to the les- 
sons of the past 
and, on the other, 


HERE ONE TREADS HOLY GROUND 


to the possibilities of the future. 

We are glad to know that our good 
friends from America are visiting us 
in larger numbers than ever, and 
displaying the greatest interest in 
our Cathedral. We also congratu- 
late them upon their efforts to 
build in New York, Washington and 
other places great churches which 
will be abiding monuments of their 
pious and gener- 
our benefactors, 
and which in the 
ages to come will 
occupy the same 
place in the 
hearts of their 
worshipers and 
in the traditions 
of their great 
country as our 
own Cathedrals 
do today in the 
lives of the Eng- 
lish people. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE CATHEDRAL’S PART 
IN WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
OBSERVANCE 


LANS for Washington Cathedral’s participation during 1932, in the nation- 
wide observance of the George Washington Bicentennial are now in a pre- 
liminary stage of development. 

The Cathedral Chapter already has indicated its approval in principle of a pro- 
gram of events aimed to emphasize the spiritual side of the character of George 
Washington; to direct attention to the importance of religion in the life of the 
Nation, and to provide spiritual background throughout the Bicentennial observance. 

The Bishop of Washington is soon to appoint a special committee responsible for 
the effective development of this ideal. 

As now outlined the program will include impressive services on days of national 
significance throughout the year; pilgrimages to the Cathedral by patriotic and re- 
ligious groups; an exhibit of Washington memorabilia, and conferences of dis- 
tinguished groups for the study of matters of importance to Church and Nation. 


Opportunity will be included for special activities on the part of the various 
Cathedral organizations and committees, and suggestions will be invited from all 
who are desirous of assisting in the observance. 

Complete details of the comprehensive schedule of happenings to be sponsored as 
a significant phase of the George Washington commemoration at the National 
Capital will be published in future issues of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
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The Gospel in Action 


How The Cathedral Shelter In Chicago Is Giving New Meaning To 


Christian Social Service. 


HAT a Cathedral Foundation Cathedral carries on. As the Right 

basically is bigger than the ulti- Reverend George Craig Stewart, Bish- 

mate Cathedral fabric itself has op of Chicago, once said: ‘‘The Cathe- 
been exemplified recently in a striking dral Shelter is the Gospel in action.’’ 
manner by the Cathedral Shelter in In this time of stress, when unem- 
Chicago where the social service ideal ployment is so prevalent throughout 
of the Cathedral of Saint Peter and the land, the Cathedral Shelter has 
Saint Paul in that metropolis is being been a beacon light of aid to the dis- 
developed in a remarkable way. For  tressed and suffering. More than a 
although the Cathedral itself has not million unfortunates have been as- 
been rebuilt after the fire which dev- sisted in the decade of its existence 
astated it years ago, yet in its base- under the inspiration of its leader, 
ment amid the ruins the spirit of the the Reverend David E. Gibson, priest 





“RECEPTION OF GUEST’”—DAUBAN’S PAINTING IN THE LUXEMBOURG GALLERY 


Illustrative of the 53rd chapter of the Rule of St. Benedict as explained by the Reverend D. H. S. 

Cranage in “The Home of the Monk,” this picture symbolizes the highest standard of Christian hospi- 

tality—“‘All guests who come shall be received as though they were Christ:” the Rule provides, “‘for He 

Himself said: ‘I was a stranger and ye took Me in.’ * * * In the care of all guests arriving or depart- 

ing: with inclined head, or with prostrating of the whole body upon the ground, Christ, who is also re- 

ceived in them, shall be adored * * * Chiefly in the reception of the poor and of pilgrims shall care be 
most anxiously exhibited: for in them Christ is received the more.” 
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THE REVEREND DAVID E, GIBSON, IN CHARGE OF CATHEDRAL SHELTER 


in charge. He had the vision to see 
the opportunity afforded to maintain 
the Cathedral ideal amid the embers 
of the Cathedral edifice itself. 

Its story should reassure. every 
Christian heart anxious that the 
Chureh fulfill its mission of social 
service and leadership in the service 
to mankind outlined by Christ Him- 
self when He said: 

““For I was an hungered and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger 
and ye took me in: Naked and ye 
clothed me: I was sick and ye vis- 
ited me: I was in prison and ye 
came unto me.”’ 


Literally every injunction laid upon 


Christian men and women in those 
holy words has been carried out in 
the work of the Cathedral Shelter in 
Chicago. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
work ean be obtained through the 
mere recital of statistics such as, for 
example: 202,680 persons have been 
lodged at the Shelter; meals have 
been furnished to 435,008; and eloth- 
ing supplied to These figures 
are up to 1930 and from a spiritual 
point of view, the record is equally 
striking. A total of 68,995 have at- 
tended Church services at the Shelter ; 
359.780 have attended the services 











held by the Reverend David Gibson at 
the Bridewell and 29,490 more have 
gone to the services held by him at 
the Cook County jail. 

A sheaf of testimonials could be 
assembled from the men and women 
of Chieago telling of the good work 
of the Cathedral Shelter. Here are 
a few of them which tell the story in 
a vivid way. 

Marion C. Prentiss, Director of So- 
eial Service, writes: ‘‘May the lights 
of the Cathedral Shelter never grow 
dim.’’ 

The Bishop of Chicago says in a 
letter to the priest in charge: 

‘Once more your annual report is 
an impressive witness to the noble 
work you are carrying on at the 
Cathedral Shelter. The statistics are 
eloquent of service rendered to needy 
of every sort; but statistics never tell 
the full story. The deepest values 
break through and escape. God alone 
knows the thought, the pains, the love, 
the sympathy, the sacrifice, the valiant 
dogged devotion to duty, which make 
this report possible.”’ 

Robert Isham Randolph, President 
of the Chieago Association of Com- 
merce, adds: ‘‘Mere figures cannot 
convey the full meaning of the devoted 
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service which you have rendered to 
the community in all the years of 
your pastorate of the ruin that was 
once the Cathedral of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul.’’ 

When the Reverend David Gibson 
first took charge only four men were 
present. But this consecrated priest 
knelt down on the hard floor of the 
Shelter’s first location on West Ran- 


dolph Street and with those few 
‘‘oathered together in His Name’’ 
prayed that he might be given 


strength to minister to the poor and 
needy. That first year his prayer was 
answered in the coming of 20,000 per- 
sons asking for refuge and help of 
some kind from the Shelter. The 
number has been growing steadily 
each year. 

A drama of human life hard to be 
duplicated elsewhere takes place daily 
in this picturesque place of refuge. The 
first scene is the bread line, swollen to 
enormous proportions since the eco- 
nomic depression, which forms at 6 
a. m. for breakfast rations. At seven 
o’clock service is held in the Lady 
Chapel. At 8.30 a. m. the business 
day begins. Soon the waiting room is 
erowded with men and women eager 


to tell their troubles. At eleven o’clock 





THE BREAD LINE FORMS AT SIX A. M, FOR BREAKFAST RATIONS 
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the noon bread line forms. During 


the afternoon clothing is distributed 
and office work attended to until the 
line of men who wish lodgings for the 
night begins to form about 3 p. m. 


Recently a member of the House of 
Representatives, who visited the 
Cathedral Shelter, was so impressed 
by the work being conducted that he 
became an active supporter of it and 
was baptized by the Reverend Mr. 
Gibson. 

Here are extracts from the figures 

for the year 1930, a challenge to 
humanity and a lesson in how to care 
for those who are in need—spiritually, 
mentally or physically : 
Services—At the Cathedral Shel- 
ter, 623; attendance at the Shelter services, 
14,311; Communions made at the Shelter, 
3,748; Communions made in private, includ- 
ing sick, 335; baptisms, 200; and requests 
for prayers, 3,396. 

Sick Ministrations— Sick calls made to 
homes, 322; physicians’ services secured 
gratis for 230; and hospital patients aided 
upon release, 1,117. 

Office 


Church 


General 
27,692; Letters 
charged prisoners 
Work), 1,461. 

Employment and Financing—Street car 
fare furnished to 9,371; Financially assisted, 
8,900; and Employment procured for 2,644. 


Office 
10,584 ; 
(Food, 


Report 
written, 
aided 


interviews, 
and Dis- 
Shelter or 


erratic way? 


**Ascending the Pilgrim Steps 


into communion with the Gentle One’’. 


pee nes nt ee tt eo a EP eR ON ee eID 
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A CATHEDRAL MEDITATION 


HESE thoughts were expressed after viewing our Cathedral and studying 

the Guide Book’’, writes Mrs. Frederic T. Hall, chairman of the Roanoke 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association. 

‘‘What do you mean to us mortals towering there in your majesty and beauty? 

Does not the body of your fabric, pinned to earth by winged buttress, symbolize 

our sojourn here, while Faith and Duty help our spirits soar aloft to steady our 


‘*Your many-colored windows, stone traceried, thrill our hearts with song and 
story of Him who gave His perfect life for our redemption. 

‘*Your mighty towers, rooted to earth, with pinnacles piercing the sky, wing our 
thoughts to Thee, our Tower of Hope and Strength. 
(O, lovely thought! ) 
Way, one sees the weary burdened soul plodding his patient way, up and up, until 
he reaches the Blessed Portal, into the lofty Transept whose columns bid us think 
of primeval forests fashioned by the Master Hand. 


‘*The ‘dim religious light’ hushes the clamor of daily care and leads our hearts 


Clothed, Lodged and Fed—Lodged in the 
Shelter House, 28,777; Paid for lodging at 
outside places for 7,139; Meals furnished— 
at cost, 15,643; Free, 57,805; Clothing pro- 
vided—Number of persons, 7,000; and Bas- 
kets supplied families during the year, 412. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas Work — 
Thanksgiving Baskets supplied (mostly 
large families), 325; fed free at the Shelter, 
Thanksgiving, 917; fed free at the Shelter, 
Christmas, 1,279; and Christmas Baskets 
supplied (mostly large families), 2,009. 

Among the most effective work of the 
Cathedral Shelter is its ministration to 
prisoners which last year included: 

At Cook County Jail—Chureh services, 55; 
Attendance at Jail services, 9,750; baptisms 
of prisoners, 84; interviews with prisoners, 
6,608; telephone calls for prisoners, 5,761; 
Checks cashed amounting to $6,694.75, for 
227; Legal council secured gratis for 75; 
Clothing provided prisoners, 122. 

At House of Correction 
held, 52; 


Sunday Services 
Attendance at House of Correction 
services, 36,400; Interviews with prisoners, 
1,671; Provided Bibles and Prayer Books 
for 18; and Glasses provided for 11. 

The human as well as the spiritual 
side of the work can be seen in these 
statistics. They need no elaboration 
but are an enduring witness of how 
the social service ideal of a Cathedral 
ean be translated into reality even 
though its lofty arches, noble traceries 
and towering spires are leveled to the 
ground. 


| 
+ 


from Pilgrim Road and 
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A Call To The Colors 


Being An Address Broadcast To The Nation on The Unemployment 
Situation* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


TALK on the unemployment 

situation is equivalent to a 

eall to the colors. While no 
enemy forces from without theaten 
our tranquillity, the dark and for- 
bidding spectacle of a great multi- 
tude of men and women in dire need 
shadows our country and fills us with 
deep concern. The problem is magni- 
fied by reason of the fact that the 
condition is general and not local. 
The economic problem is the para- 
mount issue of the hour and must en- 
gage the serious consideration of all 
our citizens. 

Widespread unemployment consti- 
tutes, at times, both a challenge and 
a menace; a challenge in that it 
serves to give emphasis to our re- 
sponsibility as sharers in a common 
misfortune, a menace in that it en- 
genders unrest and_ dissatisfaction 
among the idle and a disposition to 
lose confidence in the existing social 
and economic order. No one, no mat- 
ter what his situation or his seeming 
security and independence, can afford 
to be indifferent or unresponsive to 
the present situation. Selfish in- 
sularity or freedom from assumed re- 
sponsibility at such a time as the 
present, is a badge of shame and an 
evidence of disloyalty to the common 
good. If a touch of pity makes the 
whole world kin, then surely we have 
reached a stage wher: a_ practical 
demonstration must be given of the 
ties that bind us together in a great 
commonwealth. 

Entirely apart from the fact that 
there is urgent need for providing 


* Bishop Freeman delivered this address, at the 
request of the President’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment, at Radio Station WABC of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in New York City, on 
March 4th. 


employment for those whose long 
period of enforced idleness has ocea- 
sioned great distress and privation, 
we are also compelled to reckon with 
the fact that protracted idleness is 
fraught with perils of many kinds. 
Nothing strains loyalty so much as 
enforced idleness, with its tendency 
to morbid reflections, together with 
its accompanying privations. It is an 
easy matter for us to find ourselves 
en rapport with the existing social and 
economic order when our own situa- 
tion is favorable and the means of 
subsistence guaranteed to us. The 
real test of loyalty comes when we 
are deprived of these things. While 
we believe profoundly in the unity 
and solidarity of our people, we also 
believe that every effort should be 
made to ease the strain put upon 
them, not through the giving of a 
dole or the temporary alleviation of 
their needs through organized charity, 
but by securing to them the means 
whereby, with self-respect, they can 
maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies and have the shadow dissipated 
that now falls across their hearth- 
stones. 

If those of us who have been safe- 
euarded against misfortune during 
the trying and critical days could 
be made to realize more fully the im- 
plications that reside in the present 
situation, we should certainly be more 
responsive and ready to help those 
upon whom the strain has fallen. 
Those who profess and practice the 
precepts of religion, a religion that 
lavs upon its adherents the high 
claim ‘‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens,’’ have an obligation that can- 
not be disesteemed or lightly set 
aside. 


(17) 
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THE RIGHT =VEREND JAMES E., FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


In address broadcast at the request of the President’s Committee on Unemployment, he says 
“The Churches, as corporate bodies, should endeavor in their respective communities, to 
undertake without delay, any needed repairs or improvements that may serve to give employ- 
ment to those who are e through no fault of their own. We believe an opportunity such 
as we have not hitherto known is now afforded to give a demonstration of the practical 

value of religion 











The responsibility, as we see it, is 
not one that is to be borne solely by 
large corporate interests or by Fed- 
eral and State agencies, it is personal 
to each one of us. There are literally 
tens of thousands of people in this 
country who have not felt in their 
own homes the strain of the critical 
months through which we have been 
passing. If every individual family 
that has been thus safeguarded could 
be made to assume an obligation to- 
wards another family less fortunately 
placed, the solution of our problem 
would be in sight. We need to apply 
the old maxim, ‘‘They that are strong 
ought to bear the burdens of those 
that are weak.”’’ 

The Church, in particular, of every 
name, should urge with all insistence 
that its members give a demonstra- 
tion of the faith they profess. The 
Churches, as corporate bodies, should 
endeavor in their respective com- 
munities, to undertake, without delay, 
any needed repairs or improvements 
that may serve to give employment 
to those in their communities who are 
idle through no fault of their own. 
We believe an opportunity such as 
we have not hitherto known is now 
afforded to give a demonstration of 
the practical value of religion. To 
preach ‘‘Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace,’’ is the part of folly. To 
say ‘‘be ye warm and fed’’ when we 
give not the things that are needful, 
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I repeat, if ever there was a time 
when the Church could give dem- 
onstration of its deep and unfailing 
interest in the toilers, it is the pres- 
ent. The opportunity is at hand to 
give proof of the faith by which we 


live. We are able to cite the instance 
of one outstanding Church in a 


Metropolitan community that, through 
a well-conceived employment agency, 
has given work to upwards of two 
thousand during the past six months. 

In Washington, in the face of a 
diminished income, we are carrying 
forward the extensive building plans 
of the National Cathedral and _ its 
allied institutions. We are assuming 
large financial risks in doing so, but 
we conceive it to be our solemn duty 
to carry on until the unemployment 
situation finds a more practical solu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, we have 
very considerably increased our force 
of workmen during recent months. 

This message is sent to homes over 
the land, because it has to do with a 
home problem. It is a time that calls 
for action, wise action. Temporary 
expedients only serve to allay suffer- 
ings; wiser and more statesmanlike 
methods, in which everyone plays a 
part alone can solve the problem that 
today presses for solution. 

I repeat, it is a eall to the colors, 
a call to patriotic duty and loyal serv- 
ice and to a finer expression of those 
ideals of life that we hold to be in- 


is valueless and does irreparable dispensable to our physical, moral 
harm. and spiritual well-being. 

Ft th tt tt tt tt it 
| | 
| ANNUAL MEETING ON ASCENSION DAY | 
| The annual meeting of the committees of the National Cathedral Association will | 
| be held at Washington Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban on Ascension Day, May 14th. | 
| The program will include a business session, inspirational addresses, and pilgrimages | 
- through the Cathedral Crypts and to other points of religious interest and devotion within 3 
| the Cathedral Close. | 
| Further details will be announced in the invitations and through the daily press. | 
| | 
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Anglican Cathedral Serves Shanghai 


By the Very Reverend A. C. S. Trivett, M.A., B.D. 


OLY Trinity Cathedral in 
Shanghai, as a church founda- 
tion, goes back to the earliest 

days of the foreign settlement in this 
important port near the mouth of the 
Yangtze, China’s greatest river. The 
present building is the third church 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity that 
has stood upon the present site. It 
was erected in 1866 according to the 
designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
grandfather of the architect of Liver- 
pool Cathedral. In 1875 this church 
was in due and proper form raised to 
the rank and status of a Cathedral 
Church, and made the seat of the 
Right Reverend William Armstrong 
Russell, Bishop of North China. When 
the spheres of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion were re-arranged and Shanghai 


became an American diocese, Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, being a_ British 
foundation, was not included in the 
scheme but retained its cathedral sta- 
tus. By the concordat signed at Lam- 
beth in 1908 certain rights and privi- 
leges were retained for the Cathedral 
as such, although it lost its diocesan 
position. 

The Cathedral stands on a very 
valuable site comprising a complete 
block in the centre of Shanghai and 
immediately opposite the Municipal 
Administration buildings. In front 
of the Cathedral is a well-kept lawn, 
shaded by beautiful trees; behind and 
to the south stands the Deanery, re- 
cently built out of the funds provided 
by the late Henry Lester’s bequest. 
Occupying about a third of the com- 


DAILY SERVICES ARE HELD FOR ALL WHO WISH TO WORSHIP 


(20) 
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HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL OCCUPIES ENTIRE BLOCK IN THIS CHINESE PORT 


Under terms of the late Henry Lester’s bequest, the Deanery has been rebuilt and the Church House, 
Boys’ School and Gymnasium erected, thus affording the Church Foundation greater facilities for service to 
the foreign settlement. 


pound and standing to the north and gymnasium, built last year, also under 
west of the Cathedral is the new’ the terms of Mr. Lester’s bequest. 
Chureh House, Boys’ School, and The Cathedral is built in the early 
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THIS ALTAR SHARES IN ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER ROUND THE WORLD 


Built in the early English style in 1866 from designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, the interior of Holy Trinity 


Cathedral is beautifully appointed. 


English style. The interior is beauti- 
fully appointed, practically every 
window being filled with stained glass, 
some of which is very beautiful, nota- 
bly the three eastern windows and a 
window recently erected to the mem- 


The War Memorial organ is considered the finest of its kind east of Suez. 


A War Memorial 


ory of Mr. Lester. 
organ, probably the finest of its kind 


east of Suez, was built by Messrs. 
Harrison & Harrison, of Durham. 
The organ casing, gallery and choir 
stalls are of beautifully carved teak 








design 
Messrs. 


wood, made locally to the 
of the Cathedral architects, 
Spence, Robinson and Partners. 
In addition to those arranged in the 
Cathedral, services are held in the 
so-called ‘‘Bubbling Well Chapel’’ 
which is situated in the beautifully 
kept foreign cemetery in the west end 
of the city. The work of the Mission 
to Seamen is carried on in the little 
St. Andrew’s Church on Broadway. 
The staff of the Cathedral consists of 
five clergy, the Dean, Sub-Dean, As- 
sistant Priest, Headmaster of the 
Cathedral Boys’ School, and_ the 
Chaplain of the Mission to Seamen. 
Celebrations of the Holy Communion 
are held in the Cathedral and ‘‘ Bub- 
bling Well Chapel’’ each Sunday 
morning at 8 o’clock. Matins is sung 
in the Cathedral at 10:30 except on 
the third Sunday of the month when 
it is said at 10 o’clock and followed 
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by a Choral Eucharist. at 10:30. On 
the first and fifth Sundays there are 
second Celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion at the close of the morning 
service. 

In 1908 a Boys’ Sehool was started 
as a small choir school in conneetion 
with the Cathedral. Later, a Girls’ 
School was started also under the 
auspices of the Cathedral and called 
the Cathedral Girls’ School. The lat- 
ter has had a steady and continuous 
growth, and last year had nearly 300 
girls on its rolls. It is supported by 


subseription from the British com- 
munity and is a distinctly British 
school. We hope that in the near 


future it will be possible to erect new 
buildings to house the school, which 
has outgrown its present accomoda- 
tion. 

In 1926 by the very generous be- 
quest of the late Henry Lester, a very 





PLAYS ARE PRODUCED AND MOTION PICTURES SHOWN IN THE SCHOOL HALL 


It has seating accommodations for 350. 


schools and universities of England. 





The windows are of stained glass containing the crests of the great 
Cambridge and Oxford are well represented on the faculty. 
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THE WAR MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Has furnishings of finely carved teak wood. 


large sum of money was left to the 
Cathedral for the purpose of beauti- 
fying the edifice and rebuilding the 
Deanery and Chureh House and 
The major 
part of the bequest was for the school, 
which under the terms of the will is 
now called the Cathedral Boys’ 
Sehool, Henry Lester Endowment. A 
splendid building has been erected at 
a eost of some $400,000.00, providing 
accommodation for a Church House 
and School. The formal opening and 
dedication of the building took place 
on October 10, 1929. The new build- 
ing, which is a four-story structure 
of reinforced concrete, faced with 
Kailan brick, is fire resisting and 
splendidly lighted. The portion of 
the building devoted to the school 
provides accommodation for a maxi- 
mum attendance of 225 boys. The 
school, as at present constituted, has 
been in operation only about a year, 
and there are already 150 boys in at- 
tendance as of last spring. 

The Headmaster, the Reverend 
E. K. Quick, M.A., is a Cambridge 
man, and has under him three gradu- 
ates of Cambridge and three of Ox- 


Cathedral Boys’ School. 


ford, together with a number of other 
certificated teachers. The graduate 
masters were chosen by the Home 
Advisory Committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Cyril Norwood. 

The classrooms occupy the whole of 
the second floor of the building, while 
on the first floor are the school offices, 
boys’ common room, Tiffin room, art 
room and small music room; in addi- 
tion to this there is on the ground 
floor a large sound-proof musie room; 
the physics and chemistry laboratories 
and lecture hall are on the third floor. 

According to the terms of the will, 
pupils must be ‘‘British boys of re- 
spectable European parentage.’’ The 
school and equipment are the best that 
it was possible to build and buy. They 
fill a long felt need for a British 
school in the East where boys ean re- 
ceive an education equivalent to that 
obtainable at a public school at home. 

In addition to accommodation for 
the school there are quarters for the 
Cathedral Men’s Club, the clergy 
offices, Women’s Club rooms and a 
flat for the Sub-Dean. The great hall 
of the School occupies the ground 
floor of the west wing. It has seat- 
ing accommodation for about 350. 
There is a good stage and provision 
is made for the installation of a full- 
sized moving picture projection ma- 
chine. The windows in the great hall 
are of stained-glass containing the 
crests of the great schools and univer- 
sities of England. 


VIEW OF CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL AS IT APPEARS TO EASTER-TIDE PILGRIMS IN 1931 


The steady progress which is being made in building the North Transept and the first two bays of the 

north aisle of the Nave is apparent from this latest airplane photograph. The exterior walls of the 

Transept are more than 80 feet high, the stone masons are rapidly completing the delicate tracery for 

the rose window and new pinnacles are beginning to appear as one approaches the Cathedral from 

Woodley Road. The temporary iron scaffolding will soon be extended to the south side of the founc 
tions, where preliminary work on the South Transept is scheduled to begin this spring. 


Both Transepts must rise to completion and unite with the C ing before the Cathedral can offer 

adequate facilities for worship to the increasing numbers of pilgrims who ascend Mount Saint Alban, 

not only at Easter-tide, but throughout the whole year. If construction on the South Transept can be 

expedited this summer, there is still a possibility that this portion of the edifice may be used for several 

of the great religious services to be held during 1932 when the nation will be commemorating the two- 
hundredth anniversary of George Washington’s birth. 


The Bishop of Washington and his sociates on the National Executive Committee, of which the Honor- 
able George Wharton Pepper is Chairman, are calling the urgency of the present situation to the at- 
tention of friends of the Cathedral undertaking in the hope that generous additional gifts and pledges 
will be forthcoming promptly so that the construction program may continue without interruption. 
It would be nothing less than tragic if, at a time when the employment problem throughout the coun- 
try is beginning to be solved, the Cathedral enterprise should, through lack of support, be compelled to 
turn away any of its skilled craftsmen, some of whom have been building themselves and their talents 
into this fabric for more than a decade. 





Emperor Presents Gifts to Bishop Freeman* 


HE American Legation at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, has received a letter 

from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, together with a Bible and a cross, 

for transmission through the Secretary of State to the Bishop of the 
Washington Cathedral, as gifts from the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The Bible is a particularly handsome copy of the New Testament, written 
and illuminated by hand on parchment. The cover is massive gold and silver 
work by native artisans. The cross is a large one of the ancient form used in 
the Ethiopian churches, made of silver gilded with gold. 

The letter has been received at the Department and forwarded to the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington. The Bible and the cross 
have not yet been received, having been shipped by freight as they are too heavy 
for parcel post. 

Last October Bishop Freeman offered a special prayer at services at the 
Cathedral on the day of the coronation of the Emperor of Ethiopia. The 
Department of State took the liberty of forwarding a copy of this prayer to 
our Minister at Addis Ababa, with the suggestion that he transmit a copy to the 
appropriate Ethiopian officials. Minister Addison E. Southard reported to the 
Department that he brought the prayer directly to the attention of the Emperor, 
who displayed unusual pleasure and interest in Bishop Freeman’s gracious act. 
The Emperor caused an Amhar?s translation of the prayer to be published so 
that it could be read by all the .eudal chieftains and ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Empire. The Minister added in his report that the prayer appeared to have 
had a ‘‘remarkably joyful and inspiring effect’’ on the Emperor and his min- 
isters of state, all of whom have a profound respect for anything of a religious 
nature. 


The prayer offered by Bishop Freeman was as follows: 


A Prayer for the Emperor of Ethiopia on the Day of His Coronation, 
Sunday, November 2, A. D. 1930 


Almighty Father, Lord of the World and God of the Nations; we 
humbly beseech Thee, on this the day of his coronation, so to dispose 
and govern, now and ever, the heart of Thy servant the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, that in all things he may seek Thy honour, and the good of 
his people, leading them on from faith to faith and strength to 
strength, in the obedience and love of their Sovereign Lord, our Merei- 
ful and Mighty Saviour, and abundantly bless the Emperor and his 
people with Thy gifts of righteousness, and peace, and joy, for all the 
years to come. We ask these things for the love of their Master and 
ours, Thine own Eternal and reigning Son, Jesus Christ, Amen. 


Following is a translation of the text of a note by the Director General of 
Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia to the American Minister. Mr. Addison E. 
Southard, transmitting a letter from the Emperor of Ethiopia to the Bishop 
of the Washington Cathedral: 

Peon eens Releases,’’ Publication No, 159 of the Department of State dated January 231, 1931, 
which presents officially the story of how the newly-crowned Emperor of Ethiopia has shown his 


grateful appreciation for the prayer offered in his behalf in Washington Cathedral on the day of his 
coronation, 
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Wallace S. Murray, Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, representing the Secretary of State, 
presents gifts from the Emperor of Ethiopia to the Bishop of Washington. 


Bishop Freeman views gifts on display at State Department. From left to right: Framed picture of 
the emperor of Ethiopia, volume containing the four Gospels in Ambaric, and the beautiful Abys- 
sinian Cross carried in procession at Cathedral Easter services. 
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EMPIRE OF ETHIOPIA 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
To His ExceLLency Mr. SouTHarn, 

Minister Plenipotentiary of the 

United States of America. 

Greetings be unto you. 

Our Emperor was greatly pleased with Your Excellency’s information of 
the prayer made at the Washington Cathedral for His Imperial Majesty, Haile 
Selassie the First, on the day of his coronation, just as it is done for all 
Christian sovereigns. 

As becomes a Christian king, His Imperial Majesty is pleased to send 
through the Government of the United States of America, together with a 
letter, a Gospel with a gold and silver decorated cover and a gilded silver cross, 
that they may be kept in the Washington Cathedral as a remembrance of His 
Majesty and Ethiopia. 

If Your Excellency will send them in your diplomatie pouch, it will cause 
His Imperial Majesty profound pleasure. 

However, we are willing to pay the expenses of this pouch and as soon as 
you let me know the amount I shall pay you. 

[ have herewith enclosed for your perusal a copy of the letter addressed 
to the Bishop of the Washington Cathedral. 

On this occasion I renew and present to you my respectful salutations. 

Tahsas 15, 1923 (December 24, 1930), Year of Merey. 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

BELATEN GueTA Herovy W. S. 
H.W.S. 
[SEAL | 
EMPIRE OF ETHIOPIA 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


A translation of the letter from the Emperor follows: 


THE LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH HATH CONQUERED, 
HAILE SELASSIE THE FIRST, 
SELECT OF GOD, EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA 
Writes to: 
His BeatiruDE, THE Bishop OF THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

May Peace be Unto Your Beatitude. 

Our heart was touched with joy and appreciation when His Excellency 
Mr. Southard, Minister of the United States in our city of Addis Ababa, told 
us of the prayer you had made for us and our country, Ethiopia, on the day 
we were crowned with the Imperial Crown, by the will of God. 

Just as our Lord, Jesus Christ, gave His grace to all that believed in Him, 
both near and far, without distinetion, likewise you, without distinction as to 
country and sovereign, made a prayer equally for a Christian king and country, 
thus proving that you are true followers of Christ. 

And we, as an inspiration of your Christian deed, are sending you a 
Gospel, with a gold and silver decorated cover, and a gilded silver cross, and 
we shall be greatly pleased if you will keep them in the Washington Cathedral 
as a remembrance of us and Ethiopia. 

We request you not to forget us and our country of Ethiopia in your 
spiritual prayers. 

Written at our city of Addis Ababa on the 11th day of Tahsas, 1923 
(December 20, 1930), Year of Merey and the first year of our reign. 





Women’s Committee Reports Progress 


Leadership Established in Twenty and Activities Initiated in Eight States 


NDER the leadership of Mrs. 
William Adams Brown as Na- 
tional Chairman, notable prog- 
ress is being achieved in carrying 
forward the program of the National 


Honorary Chairman, the committee is 
headed by the following Honorary 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson of Austin, 
Texas; Mrs. William H. Crocker of San 


Francisco; Mrs. Gibson Fahnestock of 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man of New York; Mrs. George Whar- 
ton Pepper of Philadelphia; Mrs. James 
DeWolf Perry of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. 
William Cooper Procter of Cincinnati: 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross of Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Mrs. John D. Sherman of Denver, 
and Mrs. Charles L. Slattery of Boston. 
Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, daugh- 
ter of the Right Reverend Henry Yates 
Satterlee, the first Bishop of Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Harper Sibley, Chairman 
of the National Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, are assisting Mrs. 
srown as National Vice-Chairmen. 


Women’s Committee for Washington 
Cathedral. 

Since the publication of the Christ- 
mas issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, 
which contained several articles con- 
cerning the plans and purpose of this 
new group of Cathedral workers, the 
membership of the committee has been 
enlarged so that it now has repre- 
sentation in twenty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Aetivities have 
been initiated in eight states. 

In addition to Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
who graciously consented to serve as 
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We have been brought together to get inspiration from Washington Cathedral, 
before starting out on our work in its behalf. 

We may have asked ourselves why we should be working in the interest of the 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital, when very likely our own Cathedral Churches need 
our help. 

In the first place, the Cathedral in Washington holds a unique position of respon- 
sibility, not only because it is in the Nation’s Capital, where its spiritual influence is 
particularly needed, but because of the comprehensive, inspirational, spiritual and 
educational work with which it is concerned, the impulse of which will eventually reach 
helpfully into our own churches. In the second place, being without peer for spiritual 
beauty of architecture, it carries, as does all beauty, a message Divine. It will speak 
to those who have ears and do not hear. 

The garden of All Hallow’s Guild brought me here. At that time the Cathedral, 
with its hillside project, presented a vision of what it would all be, as the years go by. 
I had a never-to-be-forgotten feeling of ‘‘HERE IT IS’’—the Holy City, surrounded 
by her high wall, keeping within her Close, the secret of the help the whole world 
needs, while the madly whirling world pursues its material, noisy course, without,—. 

The vision seemed to satisfy a life-long hunger, a hunger shared by thousands and 
thousands. Thousands and thousands of sermons could not give what she will offer, in 
the Immensity of her Peace and Quiet, bringing opportunity for Contemplation, Medi- 
tation and thence the Way of God. 

It is a great need she offers to fulfill, and, believing, as I do that there is nothing 
in our land equal to this opportunity to build spiritually for our Country, I pledge 
myself, my time and my strength, to help her fulfill her Divine Purpose. 
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Address given before the National Women’s Committee of Washington Cathedral, 
by Mrs. Frederick S, Converse, Regional Chairman for New England. 
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The members of the National Brooke of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Wil 
Women’s Committee now include: liam N. Bullard of Lenox, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mrs. Robert C. Alston of Atlanta; Henry ©. Burr of Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Mrs. Robert Amory of Readville, Mass. ; Mrs. Francis W. Vapeer of Brookline, 
Mrs. George Bramwell Baker of Chest- Mass.; Mrs. George C. Christian of Min- 
nut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. J. Colby Bassett neapolis; Mrs. Paul Comstock of Rich- 
of Boston; Mrs. Charles E. Batchelder mond, Ind.; Mrs. Frederick S. Converse 
of Dover, N. H.; rs. Stoughton Bell of Westwood, Mass.; Mrs. Wilson N. 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. A. W. Brady Cox of Terre Haute, Ind.; Mrs. Charles 
of Anderson, Ind.; Mrs. Frederick H. S. Davis of Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. Robert 


MRS. NORMAN B. LIVERMORE NAL CHAIRMAN FOR THE PACIFIC STATES—AND 
OF HER SONS 


It was in honor of her five sons that Mrs. Livermore gave to Grace Cathedral in San Francisco the 

five lancet windows in the South Transept as a Thanksgiving offering to be known as “The Five 

Brothers’ Window.” This tribute is right above the memorial doorway for Mrs. Louis Monteagle. Mrs. 

Livermore served as Chairman for the Monteagle Memorial Committee and is now Chairman of the 

Woman’s Committee of Grace Cathedral Building Fund. She writes: “I feel that no local interests 

should stand in the way of our helping in every way possible to complete the great Cathedral at our 
National Capital, which will be a Witness of our Faith to all Nations.” 











Hallowell Gardiner, Jr., of Gardiner, 
Maine; Mrs. Eugene R. Grasselli of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Horace Gray of 
Boston; Mrs. Theodore W. Griggs of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Alvin T. Hert of Louisville, Ky.; 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon of Lake Forest, 
Ill.; Mrs. William L. Hodgkins of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. W. W. Holloway of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Mrs. R. L. Hudson of 
Richmond, Ind.; Miss Mary E. Johnston 
of Glendale, Ohio; Mrs. Harold Knight 
of Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. G. M. 
Leslie of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Ar- 
thur B. Lisle of East Greenwich, R. I.; 
Mrs. Norman B. Livermore of San Fran- 
cisco; Mrs. John Lowell of Boston; Mrs. 
Ralph Lowell of Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. Franklin MeElwain and Mrs. Charles 
E. Mason of Boston; Mrs. Harry R. 
Maxon of Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. Charles H. 
Merriman of Providence; Mrs. Charles 
H. Mills of Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Harry 
R. Milner of Westerly, R. I[.; Mrs. 
Robert C. Morse of Hyde Park, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Arthur Neal of Albany, Ind. 

Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, Washington, D. 
©.; Miss Elisabeth E. Poe, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Marvin Bristol Rosenberry 
of Madison, Wis.; Mrs. William H. Seho- 
field of Peterborough, N. H.; Mrs. Fran- 
cis Seamans of Salem, Mass.; Mrs. 
George S. Selfridge of Boston; Mrs. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills of Brunswick, 
Maine; Mrs. Roger V. Snow of Port 
land, Maine; Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Richard C. 
Storey, Miss Mabel Sturgis and Mrs, 
William O. Taylor of Boston; Miss 
Ellen G. Todd of Newburyport, Mass.; 
Mrs. George C. Van Dusen of Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. A. S. Whiteley of Wheel 
ing, W. Va.; Mrs. Francis C. Wilson of 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Mrs. John Gil- 
bert Winant of Coneord, N. H. 


In a recent letter to members of 
her committee, Mrs. Brown wrote: 

‘“My thoughts go back to our mem- 
orable meeting in Washington on 
October 10 of last year when we met 
to join our hopes for a nation-wide 


movement among the women of our 
Chureh for Washington Cathedral 


and I want to share with you 
of thankfulness for what has 


a sense 
already 


happened, in spite of adverse cireum- 
stances. 
‘“‘The national character of our un- 


dertaking has been firmly established 
by the acceptance of chairmen repre- 
senting the west, the east, the north. 
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the south and the central regions of 
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our Country. We feel a just pride in 
our letter-head especially when we 
know that the women who have given 
their names have done so not formally 
but because of a true and vital sense 
of the need of our Nation for a wit- 
ness to Christ in the City which be- 
longs equally to us all. 

‘““On February 22 of the present 
year, may we not all unite in special 
prayer for the success of what we are 
trying to accomplish! On February 
22, 1932, we hope to see under con- 
struction, or completed, the lovely 
portico which is to be our contribu- 
tion as women to the national cele- 
bration of the two-hundredth birth- 
day of George Washington. We must 
not hurry but we can not rest. 

‘*President Taft onee wrote of 
Washington: ‘Without him our Coun- 
try could not have existed. We could 
not have won the Revolution. We 
could not have had the Constitution. 
We could not have launched the Ship 
of State. What then do we owe his 
memory ?’ 

‘*We of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee answer that we owe his memory 
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Regional Chairman for New England. 


MRS. FREDERICK S. 
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a permanent expression of our Chris- 
tian faith erected in beauty in his 
Capital City to endure through the 
ages, a center of spiritual influence 
which may help to protect and guide 
the Ship of State, bravely launched 
by our forefathers in the troubled 
waters of their own time.’’ 

While many of the activities 
planned by the committee are yet in 
a preliminary stage, successful meet- 
ings in behalf of the Cathedral al- 
ready have been held under its aus- 
pices in Boston, New York, Provi- 
dence and other centers, and offerings 
as members of the National Cathedral 
Association are being received from 
individuals who thus have had op- 
portunity of learning of the Cathedral 
and its inspiring purpose. 

Among the literature 


being dis- 


The Washington 
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tributed by the National Women’s 
Committee is a group of three post- 
eards, depicting in four colors archi- 
tectural studies of the South Tran- 
sept, the interior of the North Tran- 
sept, and the North Porch—the latter 
the appealing gift objective of the 
committee. An attractive booklet, en- 
titled ‘‘One Woman’s Gift’’ and set- 
ting forth briefly the aims and pur- 
pose of the committee, also is shortly 
to come from the press. 

Copies of this literature, National 
Women’s Committee pledge cards, and 
special information about opportunity 
for helpful cooperation in the work of 
the committee may be obtained by 
addressing The National Chairman, 
Room 801, at 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Preaching Mission 


Findings and Recommendations of Missioners and of the Diocesan 
Commission on Evangelism 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE in each of its recent numbers has given some information about 
the Preaching Mission in the Diocese of Washington held from November 16 to November 


28, 


1930. 


Since the publication of the last issue, the Diocesan Commission on Evangelism 


has published a pamphlet of 33 pages, entitled ‘‘The Preaching Mission, Diocese of Wash- 


”? 


ington. 


This gives complete information regarding the Mission. 


Copies may be secured by 


all especially interested by addressing Canon Stokes, who prepared the report. 
Two features of the report are of such general interest that they are here reproduced 
in full; namely, ‘‘(1) Conclusions and Recommendations of the Missioners’’; and ‘‘ (3) 


Conclusions and Recommendations of the Diocesan Commission on Evangelism. 
Facts and Comments of 


them has been introduced ‘‘ (2) 


”” 


Between 


Rectors of Mission Centers’’— 


being a condensed summary of the replies to questionnaires. 


(1) Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Missioners 


T the close of the Mission a three- 
hour conference, attended by 
about two-thirds of the Mis- 

sioners, was held at the College of 
Preachers. Their conclusions have 
been summarized as follows: 

That the general plan of the 
Washington Mission was admi- 
rable and that preparation for it 
was on the whole excellent. 

That the ‘‘mission center’’ 
plan is effective for a mission of 


this type, although associated 
parishes are always at some dis- 
advantage over the parish that 
serves as a center. 

That all missions should be 
for eight days or more. 

That the time chosen for the 
mission, just before Advent, is 
the best possible. 

That the title ‘‘mission’’ is 
sufficient without ‘‘preaching’’ 
or ‘‘teaching’’ being added. 

That no mission should be held 
in any parish where the rector is 
not enthusiastic about it. 
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CATHEDRAL CRYPT PASSAGES THROUGH WHICH EASTERTIDE PILGRIMS ARE WALKING 


These sturdy columns and mysterious arches are in Ante-Chapel te the Chapel of the Resurrection beneath 

the South Transept site. Members of the clergy staff and several vergers escort visitors through the 

Crypts all day long, explaining the Cathedral symbolism and interesting features of its architecture. Large 

group pilgrimages are arranged by appointment and are held regularly on Sunday following the 11 A. M. and 
4 P. M. services in the Bethlehem Chapel. 








That the more personal con- 
tact there can be between a mis- 
sioner and his mission center in 
advance, the better, and that 
such contact should include a 
meeting with the vestry or ves- 
tries. 

That it is up to a rector to 
have a chureh full the first eve- 
ning—the responsibility for hold- 
ing it full being mainly with 
the missioner. 

That children’s missions when- 
ever held were successful and 
should be a part of every mis- 
sion. 

That the main field of a mis- 
sion is among the people on ‘‘the 
fringe’’ of the Church, that is 
among those who are members 
but inactive. 

That free-will offerings with- 
out collections: should be suffi- 
cient to meet the expenses of 
missions in most strong par- 
ishes except in rural distriéts, if 
the missioner calls attention 
properly to the boxes for offer- 
ings. 

That in most parishes house- 
to-house visitation extending an 
invitation to the services is the 
only way of preparing a neigh- 
borhood adequately for a_ mis- 
sion. 

That an excellent plan where 
missioners could provide the 
necessary time would be to have 
the ‘‘Quiet Day’’ on Friday, 
leaving Saturday for contact 
between missioners and mission 
centers, and beginning the mis- 
sion on Sunday. 

That the plan of having a 
residential center for missioners 
works well in a city-wide mis- 
sion, provided the missioners 
can arrange to spend sufficient 
time in their parishes, and that 
the acceptance of private hospi- 
tality in most eases is not to be 
recommended. 

That the missioner should al- 
ways be placed in full control of 
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a mission after getting all sug- 
gestions possible from the rector 
and vestry. 

That the rector of a mission 
center should be present at all 
mission services, and especially 
at those where intereessions and 
resolutions are presented. 


That the ‘‘Quiet Day’’ for 
missioners is of the utmost im- 


portanee and that in most cases 
the rule of silence should be ob- 
served except at meals. 
That a missioner 
be asked to ‘‘follow up’’ 
mission by a letter to the con- 
gregation, and that such a let- 
ter addressed to individual mem- 
bers prior to a mission is always 


well 
the 


may 


helpful. 

That the wise use of resolu- 
tion ecards and prayer ecards 
adds much to the effectiveness 


of a mission. 

That newspaper publicity dur- 
ing the mission as well as pre- 
ceding it should be emphasized. 


(2) Facts and Comments of Rectors. of 


Mission Centers 


About a week after the mission, the 
Commission on Evangelism sent the 
following questionnaire to all rectors 


of mission 


centers. In every one’ of 


the 41 cases these have been filled in 


with 


more or less completeness and 


returned : 


Questionnaire Regarding Diocesan Preaching 


1. Name of Mission 
2. Name of Missioner 
3. General 


Mission 


Center 


impression of Missioner (con- 


fidential) 


4. General 


effect of Mission 


5. Specific results 


a. 
b. 


ce. 


With active Church members 
With inactive Church members 
With unchurched 


6. Approximate attendance 


a. 
b. 


e. 


d. 


e. 


(Please place in ( 


ures, 


At Closing Service 

At week day Evening Services 

At week day Holy Communion 

At last Sunday morning Service 

At last Holy Communion 

) following the fig- 


approximate normal attendance at 


similar services prior to Mission.) 
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RHYTHM OF ARCH AND COLUMN FROM CHILDREN’S CHAPEL DOORWAY 


The Pier with capitals in center forms portion of memorial of Colonel Francis T. A. Junkin. On the right 

through the temporary scaffolding one sees the first two bays of the North Nave Aisle erected as structural 

support to the North Transept. Additional steel scaffolding will soon fill the open space in the foreground 
when construction of the South Transept begins 


























































7. What form of 


36 EAsTER, 
7. Approximate per cent of parish used as 
Mission Center reached by Mission 
8. Approximate per cent of members of 

associated parishes reached 
9. Did your Mission have special meetings 
for children , boys , young peo 
ple - , other groups - 
10. What was the daily schedule adopted 
11. Name some feature which proved spe- 
cially helpful 
12. What forms of effort were adopted to 
ereate interest in the Mission: House to 
house visitation Parish and local 
publicity Prayer and announce 
ments from chancel , Prayer groups 
Distribution of literature 
13. Whieh did you find most helpful: Reso 
lution ecards Information cards 
or Opening Service cards (with 
resolutions ) 
14. How many ecards including resolution or 


expressions of purpose were handed in 


5. What pamphlets proved most helpful for 


distribution 


3. To what extent was the cooperation of 


the associated parishes secured 

closing the last service 
was adopted, and was it spiritually im 
pressive 


18. What plan is being carried out for effee- 
tive ‘*follow up’’ 

19. Suggestion for improvement in general 
plan 

20. Suggestions for improvement in prepa 
ration 

21. Suggestions for improvement in litera- 
ture and publicity 

22. Other suggestions or criticisms (please 
write frankly) 

Signature of Rector 
Date: 


It is realized by the Diocesan Com- 
mission on Evangelism that some of 
these questions may not apply to all 
parishes. 
tionnaire, as fully as possible, will, 
however, be most useful to the Com- 
mission in preparing its ‘‘findings’’ 
for the benefit of missions elsewhere. 
The reverse side may be freely used 
for 
tions, followed by a dash, may be an- 
swered by a single ‘‘yes’’ 

A eareful 
from Mission Centers shows many in- 
teresting facts, amone them the fol- 
lowing: 


The filling out of the ques- 


additional comments. The ques- 


ov “*no”". 


study of these replies 


That there were 37 missioners 
bishops, 26 clergymen, and 3 
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laymen, and that they came from 


20 different dioceses, Washing- 
ton leading with 7, New York 


and Maryland following with 4 
each. 

That the impression regarding 
missioners was almost uniformly 


exceptionally favorable. Such 
comments as ‘‘splendid’’, ‘‘ex- 
cellent’’, "very, very good’’, 


‘*ideal’’, ‘‘made a profound im- 
pression’’, ‘‘exeeedingly good’’, 
‘‘very earnest, uplifting and il 
luminating’’, ‘‘most aeceptable’’ 
‘*a truly wonderful man and tre- 
mendously effective’’, ‘‘a great 
preacher, a clear teacher and a 
real man’’, ‘‘spiritual, sympa- 
thetic and very helpful’’, ‘‘fine 
and helpful at all times’’, ap- 
pear on practically all the re- 
turned questionnaires. 


That the general spiritual ef- 


feet of the Mission was almost 
equally favorable, in only one 
case results being reported as 


‘*negative’’, and in a very few 


cases as only fair or good. 
‘*Wholesome and _ inspiring’’, 
‘‘timely and very helpful’’, 


‘‘deepening of spiritual life and 
increased interest’’, ‘‘a very 
marked spirit of devotion in the 
parish’’, ‘‘a tremendous impres- 
sion’’, ‘‘uplifting and illuminat- 
ing’’, “‘deepened feeling of con- 


secration’’, ‘‘exceedingly fine’’, 
‘‘oood’’, ‘“‘inspiring’’, ‘‘ very 


good’’, ‘‘greatly increased the 
authority and prestige of the 
Chureh’’, ‘‘blessing indeed to 


this community’’, ‘‘well spoken 
of by all’’, ‘‘suecessful’’, ‘‘ quite 
satisfactory’’, ‘‘reconsecration of 
many’’—Such are the comments 
on the effects of the Mission. 
Since its conclusion the Bishop 
reports noticing at his visitations 
a larger attendance, and a deep- 
ened spiritual interest often 
showing itself in unusually large 
Confirmation classes. 


That the results were uni- 





formly impressive among regu- 
lar Chureh members, fairly sat- 
isfactory among inactive Chureh 
members, and, outside of the 
country and suburban districts, 
not marked as far as reaching 
the unchurched was concerned. 

That the average attendance 
of the 40 Mission Centers re- 
porting was: at the closing serv- 
ice, 240; at the week-day eve- 
ning services, 175; at the week- 
day Holy Communions, 21. 
About 12,000 people, or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the 
names on the Diocesan Com 
municant list, were  direetly 
reached by the Mission, the pro- 
portion being high in country 
districts, but only relatively low 
in most of the large city par- 
ishes. The major influence of 
the Mission appears to have been 
intensive rather than extensive. 

That the percentage of mem- 
bers of the churches used as 
Mission Centers reached was 
about 75, there being naturally 
a much larger percentage of at- 
tendanece at Mission Centers 
than at the associated parishes. 

That children’s missions were 
held in a majority of centers and 
were almost uniformly success- 
ful. 

That although there were 
many variations, normally the 
Holy Communion was celebrated 
daily at 7:30 or 8. There were 
Intereessions and Instructions in 
the morning at 10 or 10:30; 
some special group meetings, 
generally in the late afternoon; 
and the evening service, pre- 
ceded by singing of hymns and 
followed by address, at 7:30 
or 8. 

That the house-to-house visita- 
tion in 25 Mission Centers pre- 
vious to the Mission proved al- 
together the most effective way 
of creating interest. 

That the plan of having reso- 
lution cards was always help- 
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ful when used, something over 
1,500 having been handed in. 

That the distribution of litera- 
ture on such subjects as the 
Church, Confirmation, ete., as an 
aid to the missioner, was most 
important. 

That the form _ generally 
adopted for the closing service 

to have the congregation stand 
as a body and renew Baptismal 
and Confirmation vows—was al- 
ways impressive. 

That the only eriticism men- 
tioned by more than one person 
was the conviction that all mis- 
sions should be for at least eight 
days, whereas in a few eases it 
had been necessary in the Wash 
ington Mission to divide an 
eight-day mission between two 
parishes. 

That the total expense of the 
Mission — over and above the 
leadership, office room and eler- 
ical expenses provided by the 
Cathedral was $4,554.82, of 
which the largest items were: 
honaria to missioners ($50 
each), $1,750; travelling  ex- 
penses of missioners, $1,217.19; 
printing, $418.37; rent of Con- 
stitution Hall, ete., $885; adver- 
tising, $286; and that the total 
expense was met by collections 
from Mission Centers, $3,319.36; 
Contributions from individuals, 
$723.69, and from the College of 
Preachers, Washington Cathe- 
dral, $279.77; and eolleetion in 
Constitution Hall, $232. 


(3) Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Diocesan Commission 
on Evangelism 


The Diocesan Commission on Evan- 
gelism, after duly considering the 
‘*findings’’ of the Missioners, their 
own experiences in the Mission, and 
the replies from Mission Centers, au- 
thorized their chairman to publish his 
report with the following conclusions 
and recommendations. 

‘*The experience of the different Mis- 
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TO WORSHIP HERE ON EAST DAY IS A MEMORABLE 
Latest photograph of the chancel of the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathe 
largely by the massive piers which are to support the Gloria in Excelsis Tower of Washington Cathe 
dral. A segment of one of the great piers may be seen at the left of the Communion Rail. Hundreds 
of Easter pilgrims worshiped in this Chapel at morning and evening prayer and on group pilgrimages 
which followed the regular services The Chapel commemorates “a rich man of Arimathea named 
Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ disciple’ and the picture, when associated with the cover and 

frontispiece of this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGeE, presents an Easter message all its own 


»>ERIENCE 


whose walls are formed 








sion Centers shows that much flexi- 
bility in plan is necessary to meet 
local traditions and needs, but that 
generally speaking a successful Mis- 
sion involves eight factors: 


(1) The right conception of a Mis- 
sion. This is essential and should be 
clearly understood by any parish or 
group of parishes before a Mission is 
arranged. A Mission is not a ‘‘Re- 
vival’’, as ordinarily understood, with 
the temporary emotional excesses which 
so often accompany this form of re- 
ligious expression; nor is it a series 
of lectures where the religions of the 
world are presented coldly and in a 
purely secular setting. It is rather a 
week or more of intensive devotion in 
the atmosphere of worship to the con 
sideration of Christian truth as un 
derstood by the Episcopal Chureh, 
with the Bible and the Book of Com 
mon Prayer as a _ background. Its 
purpose is to awaken the spiritual in 
men and women, and also in children, 
helping them to understand better 
God as revealed in Christ, and to 
learn how to serve Him more truly. 
To draw men nearer to God that they 
may better serve their fellow men is 
the goal of a Mission, and to this 
end sacrament, worship, prayer, 
praise, intercession, confession,  in- 
struction, sermon, conference, medita- 
tion—all play their parts, under the 
guidance of a consecrated missioner. 


(2) A missioner of spirituality, 
earnestness, breadth, ability and ezx- 
perience—deeply loyal to Christ and 
the Chureh, and convineed that the 
former is the great inspiration, and 
the latter the main agency, in regen- 
erating the individual and society. He 
must have a real love for men and 
faith in their capacity for moral and 
spiritual growth until they can say 
with St. Paul ‘‘I ean do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
me’’, He must be ready to present 
truth simply and constructively, and 
to give himself whole-heartedly and 
exclusively to the Mission during its 
continuance, making no appointments 
except such as will directly advance 
its interests. He should be brought 
into sympathetic touch with the rector 
or rectors involved several months be- 
fore the beginning of a Mission and 
should be fully informed as to local 
conditions. 

(3) A period of six months or 
more for adequate preparation, inelud 
ing publicity, house-to-house visita 
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tion, prayer groups and such other 
methods as may be adapted to special 
needs. In the case of a city-wide or 
a diocesan-wide Mission the period 
should not be less than one year, and 
some competent leader must be se- 
cured who is able to devote a large 
amount of time to the work of or- 
ganization, and the creation of an 
intelligent and active interest in the 
Mission. The preparation should, if 
possible, inelude a visit of the mis- 
sioner in advanee of the Mission so 
that the people may hear and meet 
him, and that he may get a clear un- 
derstanding of local conditions and 
needs. 


(4) The active and_ enthusiastic 
leadership of the rector of a parish, 
and the hearty and understanding sup- 
port of his vestry and the heads of 
parish organizations. A cooperating 
committee under strong lay leader 
ship should be formed in the parish 
or associated parishes, which commit- 
tee should stand ready with the rector 
to organize the community for the 
Mission and to carry out the mission- 
er’s plans, arousing the indifferent 
and ereating an atmosphere of ex 
pectunt spiritual blessing from the 
Mission. The same committee should 
help during the Mission and the fol 
low up work. 


(5) An adequate program lasting 
at least eight days. Some prefer ten, 
which gives more time for instruction 
but does not permit both beginning 
and ending on Sunday. The program 
should inelude daily the early celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion and an 
evening service (lasting not over one 
hour and a quarter) with a _ well 
planned series of religious addresses 
eentered on some such theme as 
‘*Christianity and the Christian Life’’ 
and marked by a combination of in- 
struction and inspiration. It should 
also provide for a ‘‘Children’s Mis- 
sion’’, and one or more special meet 
ings for women, boys, and young peo- 
ple. Where for any reason in rural 
districts or elsewhere it does not seem 
to missioner and rector advisable to 
have the daily early Celebration such 
regular Holy Communion services as 
are held may well be supplemented by 
the Corporate Communion the last 
Sunday. 


(6) The development of a ‘‘ Mis- 
sion atmosphere’’ during the week in 
which a Mission is held. Addresses 
must be vital and must grow with 
the Mission. Services must not con- 








sist merely of the usual Prayer-Book 
services or of a_ series of prepared 
addresses of a conventional type. 
They should be distinctive and devo- 
tional, including a few Collects, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ 
Creed with congregational singing 
(without vested choir) of well-known 
hymns, in whose selection the people 
may well have some choice; the ap- 
pearance of the Missioner in cassock 
rather than surplice and conducting 
services mainly from the chancel 
rather than the choir, and ample 
provision for quiet meditation and 
prayer. There should also be close 
personal contact between members of 
a parish and the Missioner (who 
should greet people personally at the 
close of every service); the adequate 
provision of opportunities for per 
sonal conference; the use of prayer 
cards for specific intercessions and of 
resolution cards, and on suitable oe- 
easions, of question ecards. Through- 
out the Mission a congregation should 
be urged to dispense as far as pos 
sible with conflicting engagements, 
that the Chureh, which should be 
always open for prayer, may be the 
center of community interest. 

(7) The careful planning of the 
Closing Service of the Mission to make 
it as dignified and impressive a climax 
as possible and to have it result in 
definite decisions such as may be ef- 
fectively accomplished through the 
public renewal, by the congregation 
standing, of Baptism and Confirmation 
vows, or the collection and presenta- 
tion on the Altar of resolution ecards. 
The closing address or sermon should 
summarize the message of the Mission 
and make an earnest appeal for the 
leading of a completely consecrated 
Christ-like life, and regular attendance 
at Church services. 

(8) An adequate plan and organiza- 
tion for effective follow-up under vig- 
orous leadership. In this all persons 
heretofore inactive, who have shown 
interest in the services of the Mission 
and have no satisfying church home 
should be visited, urged to attend the 
Chureh regularly, prepared for Con- 
firmation, and given opportunities for 
useful work for the parish and the 
community. Regular Communicants 
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also need encouragement to greater 
devotion as without adequate fresh ex- 
pression the impression created by the 
Mission is likely to evaporate. In the 
case of a city-wide Mission a meeting 
of the rectors with the missioners at 
the close should prove most he!pful in 
conserving spiritual results. 


In bringing this report to an end 
the Commission would sum up its main 
conclusions regarding Washington and 
the Preaching Mission in the follow- 
ing three statements: 


(1) That the general plan of 
the Washington Preaching Mis- 
sion was a wise one, in view of 
the circumstances existing, and 
that it should be repeated about 
once every five years. 

(2) That the value of the Mis- 
sion has been manifold, especi- 
ally through deepening the spirit- 
ual life of active communicants, 
increasing devotion to Christ and 
interest in the Church of a con- 
siderable number of _ inactive 
members, creating a stimulus to 
more vital preaching among the 
clergy, accustoming our commu- 
nities to the dignity and value of 
Missions as aids in our Chureh 
work, and developing a greater 
spirit of unity in the Diocese as 
a whole. 

(3) That during the next de- 
eade four or five Missions should 
be held in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington each year at different 
times and lasting from eight to 
ten days. Of these at least two 
should be in the country and 
two in the city, parishes being 
chosen which were not Mission 
Centers in the recent Mission. 
The Commission should coop- 
erate heartily with the rectors 
concerned in making these Mis- 
sions as spiritually helpful as 
possible.’ 


CATHEDRAL GLOSSARY 


MISSIONER. 


NAVE. 


The title given to the Cathedral Canon or officer charged with the work 
of Mission preaching and the oversight of the Mission work of the Cathedral. 

The body of the Chureh building in which the congregation sits; derived from 
the Latin word navis, meaning a ship, signifying ‘‘the ark of Christ’s Chureh’’. 
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In the 


Bishop s Garden 


... “A quiet enclosure full of sunlight and delicious scents and plants 
whose peace is never disturbed” .... 
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An out of door Sanctuary where Spring finds greater beauty each year. Offerings from 
garden clubs as well as from individuals combine to form the loveliness in this picture. The 
15th century carved stone relief has been chosen by the Junior Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia, in loving memory of Ele. anor Pepper New bold. A Dedication Service will take 
place in May when the fragile beauty of the rose vine is at its best. The boxwood in the 
foreground is associated with the North Shore Garden Club of Massachusetts, while the 
group of it above, to the left, is a portion of a gift from the Georgetown Garden Club. 
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Above this Spring Border are overhanging masses of old English box; some most unusual on 

this upper level above the wall form a wonderful background for old-fashioned flowers be- 

neath. A luxuriant growth of climbing roses, firethorn, ivy, and jasmine softens the wall; 

while below: the colors of a succession of bloom. During the weeks that iris are im perfec- 

tion there are lovely shades of lavender, blue, mauve, purple, straw color, gold, bronze, ivory; 

this harmony carried further by columbine, meadow rue and nepeta mussini. The boxwood 
to the left represents an offering from the Rye Garden Club. 





here in the Bishop’s Garden one is conscious of the Garden’s vital relationship to the 


Cathedral itself. Terraced on that warm southern slope just below the towering structure, 
its design and planting have a kinship with the Gothic of the 14th century, while its spirit 
seems wholly in harmony with the reverent atmosphere enveloping the Hillside and its 


workers as they toil, “building a vision in enduring stone.’ This view from beneath an old 


} } a a3 , ) ‘rar : : . . a 
ocust tree shows “Hortulus: the Little Garden” with its ninth century Font in the immedi- 


ate foreground; the Rose Garden beyond with its Wayside Cross. 
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Receptive alike to the winds of Spring and to the associations of centuries long since van- 
ished, this “Garden for the Ages” seems happiest when it receives as a precious heritage 
the spirit of those far away day Saints, martyrs, unknown heroes in the carved panels of 

15th century relief add distinction and offer another opportunity for an unusual memorial. 
Above beyond the “Gothic boxwood,” growing walls, giant piers and portals, the spring of 
How much of this has entered into this Garden: flowers 


an arch, are still being wrought. 
and fruits of its spirit with roots secure, it is hoped, as its own foundation. 
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At the far end of the Bishop’s Garden is a striking accent: the Kilmarnock Yew. This noble 

tree more than a century old, transported one hundred and seventy miles from “Cobbs”, 

Kilmarnock, Virginia, the site of one of the original Lee homes, is part of the extensive 

planting of the Pilgrim Steps which mount the hillslope just beyond the enclosing wall. In 

the distance is one of several superb magnolias which together with old English boxwood of 

great interest and character, lightened in the foreground by the color and delicacy of flowers 
and tender leafage and ancient stone, forms a composition of singular charm. 








How Cathedrals Adorn Advertising 


Special Correspondence from an American Pilgrim Recently Returned 


from Abroad 


O a surprising degree Europe 
realizes her Cathedrals. 

One of the first things that I 
noticed when I came ashore at Ply- 
mouth was a poster advertising Saint 
David’s in Wales. It was a handsome 
piece of printing, attractively de- 
signed, and it was entirely reverent. 
There was only a line or two of text 
or ‘‘copy.”’ I recall nothing obviously 
commercial about it. The impression 
it made upon me was definitely pleas- 
ant. But I knew why it had been pre- 
pared and I understood why it was so 
conspicuously posted at Plymouth. 
Saint David’s is a long way from the 
lovely harbor city of Devon. The rail- 
road company earns dividends for its 
share-holders by transporting people 
and goods over, not short distances, 
but long ones. It is ‘‘good business”’ 
for the railroad to persuade travellers 
to journey to remote Saint David’s 

In Europe today the Cathedrals 
raised by the devoted clergy and the 
reverent craftsmen of the Middle Ages 
are a definite source of public interest 
to the people who are the natural heirs 
of the builders. It is no small advan- 
tage to a little town to have a Cathe- 
dral within its boundaries. 

Here, for example, is an advertise- 
ment issued by the Town Clerk of 
York—‘‘One of the most interesting 
Cities in the British Empire, com- 
bining the Very Old with the Very 
New.’’ And what are the objects of 
interest which the visitor is to see? 
The first item in the answer to this 
question is, very reasonably, ‘‘ Noble 
Minster’’; and the illustration printed 
on the page is a view of the Cathedral 
towers. 


Another example is an advertise- 


ment for Durham, signed by the See- 
retary of the Chamber of Trade. It 
quotes the familiar, ‘‘Half Church of 
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God, Half Castle ‘gainst the Seot,’’ 
and goes on to say that the town is 
‘*One of the most fascinating Eeclesi- 
astical Centres and Seats of Learning 
in the Kingdom.’’ The illustration is 
a reproduction of a photograph of the 
Cathedral. 

A third example is that of Canter- 
bury. I find in a railroad guide two 
skillfully prepared pages of ‘‘eopy’’ 
in the interest of that ‘‘Mother City 
of Christianity.’’ The ‘‘ glorious Cathe- 
dral’’ is the hub on which the entire 
appeal revolves. Canterbury was once 
one of the richest communities in 
Britain—because of its possession of 
that same great church; and the 
Chamber of Trade, Ltd., is doing in 
the twentieth century something very 
like what Chaucer did for the city in 
his day. 

Lincoln, likewise, employs the Cathe- 
dral to attract tourists. Here is a 
page headed, ‘‘England’s Choicest 
Architecture in Lovely Surroundings: 
Unrivalled Historie Treasures.’”’ A 
sketch of the Cathedral is then intro- 
duced, and the advertisement closes 
with the words: ‘‘Let Ruskin’s Choice 
Be Yours and Visit Lineoln.’’ 

Hereford asserts the claims of ‘‘its 
age-old Cathedral.’’ Chester’s Town 
Clerk does not permit us to forget the 
‘‘ancient Cathedral’’ there. Norwich 
has a Publicity Association which 
ealls upon us to note its ‘‘magnificent 
Norman Cathedral.’’ Even Elgin, 
‘‘eapital of the Ancient Province of 
Moray,’’ with only the ruins of a 
Cathedral, wishes to be famous as a 
‘*Cathedral Centre of Ancient Re- 
ligious Orders.’’ And Dunfermline 
and Arbroath ask us to remember 
that they have ruined Abbeys. 

These advertisements have a dig- 
nity consistent with their theme; I did 
not object to them. But IT did dislike 
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Capital of the Ancient Province of Moray 


AN IDEAL CENTRE FOR THE 
TOURIST IN SEARCH OF 


Cathedral from Ban. 


HEALTH 
Pime Climate. Sunshine—high average. Rainfall—very low. Free 
access te Magnificent Hill, Weodland, and River Scenery. Excelieat 
Motoring Roads. 


RECREATION 
Tennis. Bowling. Plehing. 


ANTIQUARIAN LORE Toute Agent 
oe eneseneen se ViA HARWICH 
a FLUSHING: * 
“ A land of many memories. THE HOOK 
A land whose gardens smile, 
Whore harvest fields lie to the sun, } 
For many 6 golden mile.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS CHARACTERIZED BY DIGNITY CONSISTENT 
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NT rH THEIR THEME HELP MAKE TRAVELERS CATHEDRAL-MINDED 
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a series for a certain boot polish in 
each of which a Cathedral was used 
to illustrate the slogan: ‘‘ Walk and 
Keep Fit!’’ 

Perhaps the best advertisements for 
Cathedrals as tourist objectives that 
[ encountered in Great Britain were 
those of the railroads and the London 
‘‘underground’’ or subway system. 
Some of these were beautiful. The 
work of competent draftsmen, they 
had a certain reverence about them. 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that Britain is alone in its compre- 
hension of the value of Cathedrals as 
centers of public interest. Every city 
or town in Europe with a Cathedral 
to advertise does, to a greater or a 
lesser extent, take advantage of the 
faet. 

Antwerp, for instance, calls atten- 
tion to its ‘‘Cathedral tower, and fa- 
mous carillon of 40 bells, which is 
played periodically to the enjoyment 
of the visitors.’’ Brussels invites the 
traveller to remember its ‘‘noble 
Gothie buildings and fine specimen 
of ecclesiastical architecture.’’ Bruges 
invites tourists to view its Belfry. 

Sweden does not intend that Upsula 
shall be overlooked. Cologne shows its 
Cathedral in all its advertising—‘‘the 
famous old Cathedral Town on the 
Rhine.’’ Heidelberg boasts its ‘‘di- 
vided’’ Cathedral. Rothenburg, Mu- 
nich, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Frieburg 
and Ulm all echo the call. The list is 
endless. Wherever there is a Cathe- 
dral the community unites to summon 
the tourists to view it. * * * 

On the boat en route from New 
York to Plymouth there was a young 
Spanish student, homeward bound. 
‘*Shall you come to Spain?’’ he asked 
me. ‘‘I hope so,’’ was my reply. 

‘*‘Why? To see bull fights?”’’ 

‘*No, to see Cathedrals.’’ 

‘*Really,’’ he said. ‘‘Well, I am 
glad somebody comes to my country 
for something besides bull fights. We 
have beautiful Cathedrals, but no- 


body knows it.’’ 
‘“You must tell them,’’ T suggested. 








At any rate, that is what is happen- 
ing all over the rest of Europe today. 
The Cathedrals are there, they are 
beautiful, they should be seen, and if 
‘it pays to advertise’’ in this, as in 
other departments of human interest 
and effort, no one need complain. 

[ do not mean that the European 
business man is consciously exploiting 
the Cathedrals. No, he appreciates 
them to the full, for what they are, 
for what they have been, and for what 
they are to continue to be. If I had 
entertained any serious doubt on the 
subject it would have been completely 


resolved as I stood in the rain and 
watched the children marching to 
service. 


Even those who do not attend have 
an affection for these fine old monu- 
ments of faith. I came up from Exe- 
ter to London in the same coach with 
a man who was face to face with God 
at the battle of Jutland. He does not 
consider himself ‘‘religious.’’ But 
when we passed Bristol and glimpsed 
the Cathedral where Chatterton wrote 
and Handel composed, he - said, 
‘‘That’s fine, ain’t it?’’ He begged 
me to be sure to see Bath and Wells, 
and when we parted in Paddington 
Station he gave me his ecard and as- 
sured me that he would be delighted 
to be of use to me in any way that 
would aid the purposes of my pilgrim- 
age. He was an example of the psy- 
chological fact to which I refer: the 
Cathedral is in his soul, it is part of 
his inheritance as an Englishman. 
Such a man appreciates the Cathedral 
without knowing why. Perhaps it is 
better so, in his ease. A subconscious 
love, primitive, natural, naive, but 
very real. 

There is one final thought that I 
should like to submit: The Cathedrals 
of Europe are having a hard struggle. 
They need the generous support of 
the people; they deserve it without 
having to beg for it. Obviously there 
is abundant spiritual reason why the 
Cathedrals should not be neglected. My 
hope is that those to whom the Cathe- 






























drals are an indirect but none the 
less valuable source of revenue like- 
wise may realize their duty and their 
opportunity, and that, regardless of 
religious association or lack of it, they 
may contribute of their material 
means toward the preservation of edi- 
fices which are superlatively a precious 
part of Europe. 

Realizing the value of Cathedrals 
implies realizing responsibility toward 
them. 

In ancient times each man dedicated 
to God a tithe of his earnings. There 
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is no reason why men who are bene- 
fitted by membership in a Christian 
commonwealth should do less today. 

But I urge the privilege rather than 
the duty. If there is no spiritual im- 
pulse to give, the gift is valueless. 

Cathedrals are not objectives in 
themselves. They are but means to- 
ward a sacred end. 

I asked an English friend what he 
thought of ‘‘this publicity.’’ He 
answered, ‘‘It is all right—if it brings 
people’s hearts to church.”’ 

JAMES WALDO FAWCETT. 


CHAPEL FOR PRIVATE DEVOTIONS 


HE Chapel of the Resurrection 
of Washington Cathedral has 
been set apart for private devo- 
tion, prayer and meditation since 
Septuagesima Sunday, February 1, 
and the Cathedral thus takes up an- 
other of its major functions as a 
house of prayer for all people. The 
Bishop, Dean and Precentor felt that 
the assignment of this Chapel for this 
purpose would be justified if some 
five people a day would avail them- 
selves of this privilege at the outset. 
But 811 people entered this Chapel 
for private devotions during the first 
month, and so demonstrated that it 
meets a real need in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Besides the Bible, Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, a few books of devotion and 
intercession have been placed in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection. Several 
devout persons have been moved to 
give suitable books for this purpose. 
An invitation to prayer, giving a 


number of subjects for prayers and 
bidding those entering of their char- 
ity to include these petitions in their 
devotions, has been framed and hung 
at the entrance of the Chapel. 

All pilgrims coming to the Cathe- 
dral will find at the entrance a wel- 
come and guide to this Chapel in the 
following words: ‘‘Those seeking a 
quiet place for private devotion, 
prayer and meditation, will find it 
in the Chapel of the Resurrection. 

““One of the clergy or vergers will be 
glad to show the way to this Chapel.’’ 

It is regrettable that ready and 
open access to the Chapel of the 
Resurrection cannot be given, be- 
cause it is reached only through the 
erypts, which by their nature are of 
necessity under guard here and every- 
where. But when the Cathedral Sane- 
tuary, Choir and Transepts, are com- 
pleted, they will give ready, free and 
open access at all times to St. Mary’s 


+ —_— 





PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who has taught us that all things are possible to him 
O that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. 


HT OV. | 


Amen. 


Go et es 
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NORMAN CHAPEL OF RESURRECTION HAS BEEN SET ASIDE IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
FOR PRIVATE SVOTIONS AND MEDITATION. 


and St. John’s and the Children’s apart as a place of peaceful private 
Chapels, and also to the Chapel of devotion, and quiet communion with 
the Holy Spirit, which will be set our Father in Heaven. 
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“They Shall Not Pass!” 





General Pershing Sees Washington Cathedral Standing Firm As Verdun 
Against the Forces of Evil* 


HE meeting was called to order 

by Mrs. Frederic W. Rhine- 

lander, Chairman of the New 
York Committee of the National Ca- 
thedral Association, who said: 


‘On behalf of the Committee I 
wish to express its very warm appre- 
ciation of the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor in permitting us to hold 
our annual meeting today in their 
beautiful home. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Taylor cannot be with us, owing to 
illness, but I am going to ask Mr. 
Taylor to act in a dual capacity this 
afternoon and introduce our distin- 
euished guests.”’ 

In introducing the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Taylor said: ‘‘It is per- 
haps unusual for a lawyer to act in a 
dual capacity, but I shall make the 
effort to do so. I was not aware that 
I was to act in any capacity today, 
but T know of none that would please 
me more than to have the privilege of 
welcoming you here this afternoon. 

‘‘T am sure that when we think of 
the Cathedral our minds revert to 
earlier times. We at once associate 
the thought of early civilizations with 
the records they made and which are 
being found, expressing the heights to 
which they aspired, and which have 
left for us to sense, and to some ex- 
tent to understand the principal 
thoueht of those civilizations, which 
was religion. 

‘*TIt seems to me that, no matter 


* Meetings replete with inspiration and helpful 
n furthering the interests of Washington Cathedral 
are held in various cities almost every month. 
Through this article, all readers of THE CATHE 
DRAL AGE have the privilege of attending a notable 
gathering—the annual meeting of the New York 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association 
held on January 26 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Myron C. Taylor, 16 East 70th Street. The speak- 
ers were the Bishop of Washington and General 
John J. Pershing. 





what the language of the day in dif- 
ferent lands may have been, or the 
particular form their religions as- 
sumed, they were inspired always by 
the same impulse that has gained so 
ereat a degree of importance in the 
life we are leading today. As the 
manifestation of the religious im- 
pulse in those far-off periods, the 
structures—temples, tombs, or what- 
ever they may have been—took on as 
time passed an ever-increasing beauty 
of form and arrangement and color. 

‘And so we have come down to the 
modern day, when in seeking to ex- 
press our inspiration, and the charm, 
the art and the talent of our own 
conception of spiritual life, we find 
ourselves onee more rearing to heaven 
a structure symbolical of the best that 
we have to give. 

‘“*We are met here today in that 
worthy object, considering matters in 
connection with a twentieth century 
Cathedral. It seems to me that we 
have not only a duty but a great 
oportunity in our day to take some 
part in giving physical expression to 
twentieth century religion. I am sure 
that this effort, as was true in the 
earlier days, is crystalized very largely 
around, and because of, the inspiration 
which a leader of the time has felt, 
and who in turn has offered the oppor- 
tunity to the community about him 
to cooperate in giving expression to 
it. Some holy man had led the forees 
of action to create those old and mar- 
velous edifices to which we have re- 
ferred. And so it is with the one 
which we are about to see, the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington. This 
high and self sacrificing quality of 
leadership manifests itself at the pres- 
ent time in respect of this important 
undertaking in the person of Bishop 





MYRON C. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States Steel Corporation 
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Freeman. He represents the embodi- 
ment of that inspiration, and presents 
to us this great opportunity. He is 
with us this afternoon, and will now 
speak to you.’’ 

Bishop Freeman prefaced his re- 
marks with these words: ‘‘I wish I 
could command Mr. Taylor’s happi- 
ness of expression and gifts of allu- 
sion to speak more clearly here con- 
cerning the underlying purposes which 
have actuated us in Washington with 
regard to that great undertaking 
which is the occasion of our being 
here today. 

‘First I want to give my tribute to 
all here today who have responded to 
the call to attend this meeting, and 
also to express my very real sense of 
gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Taylor for 
their generosity and great kindness 
in permitting us to meet in their 
beautiful and artistic home.’’ Bishop 
Freeman then proceeded with his 
address on the subject of the Cathe- 
dral in Washington, its significance, 
and its importance, a copy of which, 
unfortunately, is not available. 

Mr. Taylor then presented General 
John J. Pershing, saying: ‘‘ Now that 
we are in the Cathedral atmosphere, 
and have heard the voice of one who 
has spoken so feelingly of its soul, it 
is also fitting that we should listen 
for a moment to a great leader, a 
crusader, who like similar great char- 
acters of the past, has gone forth into 
the world to sustain and preserve and 
make secure for us the ideals, the 
spiritual ideals, and that hope through 
which alone humanity may achieve its 
real and ultimate reward. As time 
passes, and we come more and more 
under the influence of the thought of 
their purposes and accomplishments, 
it does not seem to me that that leader 
and his followers, who went forth 
from our shores into the great con- 
flict, were merely soldiers, but that 
they too were crusaders. They were 
moved by an incentive that had as its 
objective the preservation of the finer 
things of life, developed and _ per- 
fected as they have been by the pa- 
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tient working of the centuries, mod- 
eled for man’s benefit and happiness, 
and which it was their task to defend 
and to make secure for generations 
yet to come before life’s tale can be 
fully told. 

‘*We have fortunately with us today 
that Crusader, and it is my great privi- 
lege to present to you, General Persh- 
ing.”’ 

The address of the General of the 
Armies follows: 

My friends, it is rather a handi- 
cap to follow such distinguished 
speakers as I am called upon to fol- 
low—one a lawyer well known for his 
outstanding ability and his Christian 
character, the other a bishop recog- 
nized not only as a leader in the 
church, but as a patriotic citizen and 
a staunch supporter of all that our 
country stands for. Therefore, I shall 
not detain you long. As I am speak- 
ing to you every morning through the 
press, perhaps you will not expect too 
much of me on this occasion. How- 
ever, the subject is somewhat different, 
and I crave your indulgence while I 
say a few words regarding the signifi- 
eance of the beautiful Cathedral we 
are building in Washington. 

As chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, I am deeply interested in its 
completion. A short time ago, in walk- 
ing through the grounds with the 
Bishop, I said to him, ‘‘ What a won- 
derful thing, Bishop, it would be if 
you and I could live to see this great 
structure finished.’’ And we both 
hope that this may come to pass. As 
a step in that direction, I would like 
very much to see this Cathedral well 
along toward completion by 1932. In 
carrying out the conception which I 
believe was George Washington’s when 
he thought of a structure like this for 
our capital city, we have laid the en- 
tire foundation, and have finished the 
apse, the erypt, and three chapels, as 
the Bishop has told you. We are now 
working on the two transepts, and we 


hope to have both finished by 1932, 
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when we expect to hold a great me- 
morial celebration in honor of Wash 
ington’s two hundredth — birthday. 
Thus far the structure is perhaps one- 
third completed. This Cathedral 
stands, as most of you know, on the 
highest point in the District of Colum- 
bia. It is an essential part of what 
will one day be the greatest capital in 
the world. Its architecture is in keep- 
ing with the capitol and other stately 
public buildings, including those un- 
der construction. To my mind, when 
the city is completed according to the 
present plans, the Cathedral will be 
its crowning glory. 

When I was a cadet at West Point. 
we used to attend services on Sundays 
in the old chapel, since replaced by 
one of greater capacity. Over the pul- 
pit there was an inscription which 
struck one’s eyes upon entering. It 
read—‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a_na- 
tion.’’ That fact has a deep signifi- 
cance in connection with the great 
edifice we are building at the seat of 
our national government. Good eciti- 
zenship finds its basis in the high sense 
of moral obligation of our people. As 
are the people so are the representa- 
tives whom they elect to carry out the 
purpose of those who founded this 
government. The strength of the obli- 
gation of citizenship is dependent 
upon the teaching of Christianity. 
That is the bulwark of our whole 
governmental structure. The theory 
of our government was evolved from 
the conception of Christianity held by 
our forefathers way back in_ those 
early days. 

During the war, as the time ap- 
proached when the American Army 
was to engage in active service on its 
own front, we were given a portion of 
the line reaching from the Moselle 
River to a point southeast of Verdun. 
Then, after the mettle of our army had 
been tested in battle, that line was ex- 
tended westward to inelude the Ar- 
gonne Forest, and the French forces 
in front of Verdun became a part of 
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the American command. Our lines 
were some ninety miles long, and 
1,200,000 of our foree of more than 
2,000,000 men participated in our 
battles on that front. 


On the day that I assumed com- 
mand of the Verdun front, I paid a 
visit to the city and went to the 
citadel which was a part of the old 
fortifications where the headquarters 
of that sector was located. As we en- 
tered the innér chamber, used as an 
office, I saw posted in a conspicuous 
place the phrase uttered by the dis- 
tinguished French commander, Mar- 
shal Petain, then a Major General— 
‘They shall not pass!’’ We all stood 
for a moment in silence and contem- 
plated the meaning of those words. 


It seems to me that there is a strik- 
ing similarity between Verdun as a 
military stronghold, and the Cathedral 
at Washington as a religious strong- 
hold. Christianity is on the defensive. 
I fear that we are unprepared at pres- 
ent to withstand the onslaughts that 
are being made against us. We must 
unite in our efforts to strengthen our 
lines without delay. The attacks are 
increasingly dangerous and we must 
polish up our armor and defend our- 
selves with all our might. As I con- 
ceive it, this Cathedral at Washington 
will become the strong point of our 
defense, against which the forces of 
evil may not prevail. If we stand 
firm, it is certain that ‘‘They shall not 
pass.’ 

When their attacks are repulsed, it 
will be our turn to assume the offen- 
sive and carry the teachings of Chris- 
tianity into the enemy’s territory. | 
believe there will come a day when 
the world will realize how futile are 
all of the vague theories, how unsafe, 
how antagonistie to the things that you 
and I have been taught to believe. I 
like to think of this Cathedral as an 
outstanding fortification about which 
Christianity in Ameriea will rally in 
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defense of our faith. I also like to 
think of it as symbolical of the finer 
things in our lives. 

Bishop Freeman has touched upon 
one point which is very important— 
the number of people who visit the 
Cathedral. It is quite surprising, and 
the numbers are increasing every day. 


+ 


Among the distinguished pilgrims 
who visited Mount Saint Alban re- 
cently was Mrs. Winston Churchill, of 
London, wife of the distinguished 
statesman and former Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer. She was accompanied 
by her son, Mr. Winston Churehill, 
Jr., who has been in this country for 
several months on a lecture tour. Mrs. 
Churchill appeared to be much inter- 
ested in Washington Cathedral. She 
joined the National Cathedral Assocei- 
ation as an active member and _ will 
therefore receive regularly the quar- 
terly number of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 












We are building for all people, high 
and low, but especially for those in 
the humbler walks of life who are glad 
to have an opportunity of going to this 
great center silently to worship and 
to reaffirm in their hearts their belief 
in the wonderful teachings of Chris- 
tianity. 











+ 4 
1 
It is interesting to note that the 
Right Reverend Warren L. Rogers 


was enthroned as the fifth Bishop of 

the Diocese of Ohio in Trinity Cathe- 

dral in Cleveland, recently. The ser- 

vice was impressive. The cope and j 
beautifully jeweled mitre were the t 
gifts of William G. Mather, a consist- 
ent friend of Washington Cathedral. 
Dean White, another friend of the 
Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban, con- 
ducted Bishop Rogers to the Episcopal 
Chair and after the installation pre- 
sented the ecrozier bequeathed him by 
his predecessor, Bishop Leonard. 
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(From the Newark, N. J., 


this cathedral. 


building for the ages,’’ 


which explains the slow progress. 
in height. 


really acting for the nation. 
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Still unfinished after fifty years in the building, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York occupies a special place in the public mind. Millions have been 
spent upon it; the recent placing of a new contract for $1,300,000 has furnished a 
reminder that this work is to be compared rather with the ancient piles which have 
endured to this era than to contemporary construction. The skyscrapers which inspired 
wonder thirty years ago and which in some cases have already been replaced seem to 
stand, for their lasting qualities, at one end of the architectural seale; at the other is 


In announcing that the west front would be built, at the completion of which 
the nave will be ready for worship, Bishop William T. Manning stated that ‘‘we are 
a declaration which may well catch the imagination of the 
country. He added: ‘‘One of our great engineers was asked how long he thought the 
cathedral would stand and he replied that so far as he could see it should show little 
deterioration at the end of 10,000 vears.’’ 
The walls are massive in thickness as they are great 


America has many majestic chureh edifices. 
endure to represent our civilization to the peoples of the future. 
Catholic cathedrals are outstanding, and not the least of these is Newark’s Cathedral 
of the Sacred Heart which, like the Cathedral of St. John, is being built for future 
ages to admire. The Washington Cathedral now being built at the capital is an enter- 
prise of the Protestant Episcopal Church which has national significance. 
Presbyterian church will also be constructed in the same city. 
require more than a half century to complete. In this, 
ership among the sacred structures of the country. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


The Cathedral Book Room has re- 
cently been opened, adjoining the 
Curator’s Office at the west end of the 
Cathedral foundations. Primarily it is in- 
tended to supply suitable religious literature; 
devotional, doctrinal, historical, expository; 
for the ‘‘pilgrims’’ and worshipers who come 
throughout the year. The books and pamph- 
lets put on sale are, therefore, for the most 
part of a simple sort, dealing with elemen- 
tary and fundamental matters; answering 
questions most frequently put by ignorant or 
half-informed inquirers. But the needs and 
interests of the clergy are not forgotten. 
Elsewhere in this issue are notes on certain 
small books which are on sale and which 
have a value far beyond their size and 
price. The Cathedral Book Room is also 
prepared to handle mail orders, which may 
be a convenience to 
some. 

+ * * * 

The conference 
of younger Bish- 
ops held for three 
days in December 
was a new and most 
interesting experi- 
ment. It was sug- 
gested by some of 
the Bishops about 
a year ago. The 
lives of Bishops, as 
a rule, are not only 
overcrowded with an 
immense variety of 
things, but they are 
also isolated from 
one another, rarely 
meeting for  leis- 
urely and detailed 
conference and con- 
sultation. The con- 
ference was aimed 
to give just such 
an opportunity. 
There were in all 
eighteen Bishops; 
four of them con- 
secrated in 1930; 
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three in 1929; and one in 1928. Four of 
the older and more experienced Bishops 
came to lead the discussions of their 
younger brethren. Father Huntington had 
the daily meditations and led the confer 
ence on ‘*The Bishop in Prayer.’’ The 
Presiding Bishop had as his topic ‘‘ The Bishop 
and the Mission of the Church;’’ the Bishop 
of Albany, ‘‘The Bishop in the Community; ’’ 
the Bishop of Western New York, ‘‘ The Bishop 
in Administration;’’ the Bishop of Erie, 
‘¢The Bishop with his Parishes and Vestries,’’ 
and Bishop Rhinelander, ‘‘The Bishop with 
his Clergy.’’ The conference was found so val- 
uable that itis likely to bea fixture on our an- 
nual program. An appreciative poem by Bishop 
Spencer will be found in another column. 
* - oa * 

There is no question that one chief 
need in the Amer- 
ican Church is a 
‘*Retreat Move- 
ment’’ similar in 
spirit and aim to 
that which has done 
so much in recent 
years for the spirit- 
ual life of the En 
glish Chureh, and 
which the Reverend 
Gilbert Shaw, of the 
Association for Pro 
moting Retreats, so 
ably represents. 
Those who were with 
Mr. Shaw here in 
his recent conference 
can be counted on 
as advocates and 
promoters of this 
cause and some 
thing very practical 
ought to be done 
without delay. With 
Mr. Shaw’s permis- 
sion, a short article 
in the January num- 
ber of ‘*Vision’’ 
(the organ of his 
Association) is re- 
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printed on another page. This gives the story 
of the growth of the movement in England 
and should help us in this country. As a first 


step it should certainly be possible to get 
some laymen or laywomen to open their 


country houses for this purpose. The ‘‘ Buch 
man movement’? that 
this can be done and can be Men 
and women who been to a 
Retreat, however 


sionaries, and as 


has shown conclusively 
fruitful. 
actually 
short, are 

their 


have 
sure to be mis 


1 
circle enlarges so 


better facilities will be supplied and it may 
be possible in a few years to have a Retreat 
House in many of our Dioceses. Mr. Shaw 
has left with us here a very complete set 
of books and pamphlets dealing with this 
matter. These will be gladly put at the dis 


posal of any who write for fw 


ther 


men 
information, 


may 


Canon Douglas, in his conference on 
‘Teaching and Training the People 
in the Worship of the Church,’’ made _ it 
very clear that music, however essential as 
a vehicle or instrument of worship, must be 


au means and never in itself an end, Else 
worship disappears and only ‘‘musical ap 
preciation’’ is left to solace us. The late 


Bishop Hall of Vermont used to speak feel 
ingly of ‘‘expensive music’’ as nicely cal 
culated, in cost, to put 
worship quite out of the common reach and 
so to rob the common people of their Chris 
tian birthright. In the 
services’’ are 


rive 


proportion to its 


‘*musieal 
They may 
audience, 


same way 


merely concerts. 


pleasurable sensations to an 
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but they do not invite a congregation to a 
common act of adoration (except for the 
incidental hymn usually inserted to cover 
the collection) Listeners cannot simulta 
neously be worshipers and it is the ingrained 
habit of going to church simply to listen, 
whether to singing or to sermons, which has 
so nearly atrophied among us the God-given 
instinct and impulse to sing praises to His 


Holy Name. 


On the other hand, Musie is quite 
unrivalled as a means of worship. Noth- 


ing can take its place. It is the most 
natural and most satisfying form of com 


mon utterance and, because it provides the 


most effective means of common self-expres 


sion, it is charged with a mysterious and 
ulmost mystic power. Singing in chorus 
infuses men with common purpose and in 
spires them for common action. Musical 
expression, therefore, is much more than a 
‘*siving out.’’ It is, at the same time, a 


‘*taking in.’’ In other words, it may be a 
school, and the of all schools, in which 
men may learn to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. Here lies a great responsibility 
for the clergy, for here is one of their chief 
pastoral opportunities. There is great need 
of wisdom and understanding; wisdom, in 
teaching the people the meaning and privi 
lege of worship; understanding, in the prae 
tical training of the people in the art of 
worship, taking them up and on, not all at 
once but step by step, so that not the hymns 
only, important as they are, but the whole 
great tradition of Church worship may be on 
the lips as well as in the hearts and minds 
of our laity. This does not mean that every 


best 


priest must be a skilled musician. It does 
mean that every priest should study how 
best he may make use of music, the most 


potent of the arts, to help him lift the 
people up to take their part with hearts 
and minds and voices in the ‘‘ Holy, Holy, 


Holy’? of the seraphim. 
* * * * 

In the memorable conference for 
priests working in rural fields led by 
the Reverend Frederick Henstridge of El 
mira, New York, and the Reverend Edwin 
Ford of Sparta, N. J., one of the most strik- 
ing things was Mr. Ford’s emphasis on the 
smallness of equipment needed for such 
work. He spoke not at all by theory but 
out of his own tried experience. He lives 
at Sparta but covers a wide region and he 
really penetrates his entire field. Each vil- 
lage and hamlet, each isolated farm house, 
is in his cure and care. Apparently nothing 
and no one him. He is continually 
on the go. Yet his only permanent equip 
ment is a small chapel, fourteen feet by 
forty-two feet, attached to his rectory, hold 
ing, if crowded, seventy-five souls. Elsewhere 


escapes 
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in his field he holds his services at school 
houses, readily available on Sundays for 
such use, and in private houses. He has 
provided complete sets of altar furnishings, 
with the necessary prayer-books and hymnals. 
Everything is carefully arranged against 
his coming, with a growing sense on the 
part of the people of the meaning of wor 
ship and of their privilege in ordering it as 
worthily as is in their power. Ile comes, 
ministers the sacraments, preaches, cate 
chizes the chi'dren and then climbs back 
into his car and goes to the next group 
waiting for him. 


* * 


Dilution of the gospel is only a de- 
lusion; for diluting the gospel does 
not make it popular. Rather it leads to 
disillusion; for it takes away its pith and 
point, and robs it of its poignaney. To 
‘water down’’ the Christian Creed is to 
make it, not more palatable, but simply 
tasteless and insipid. Salt which has lost its 
suvor is, we know, fit only for the dung 
hill; which may explain why so many ser 
mons find their way week by week to the 
spiritual rubbish-heap. To take a timely 
instance; humanitarian views of our Lord, 
which find in His mere teaching and example 
the essence of His gospel, do not carry far, 
but fall by their own weight. If all He has 
to give us is the record of a pattern life 
once lived, then the story of that life will 
lead to one of two reactions; either we shall 
put it lightly from us, finding it admirable 
but quite impractical and not really in 
tended for us; or else we shall be brought 
down by the sense of our helplessness, say 
ing with Simon Peter in the Gospels ‘‘ De 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.’’ In either case, it gets us nowhere. 
No righteous law by itself has produced a 
righteous man. Still less can Christ Him 
self, by the mere example of His life on 
earth, produce a Christian, 


* x © 


But the whole scene is changed if 
Christ is what the Christian thinks 
Him. To lift Him up to the unique place 
given to Him from the first by Christian 
faith and love is to release His power to 
draw men to Him, as He drew the thief 
upon the Cross. To exalt Him far above all 
human levels is to bring Him close to us for 
our help. In the strength of a faith which 
sees in Him God-head joined to manhood for 
man’s redemption, we can rise up and fol 
low, imitate the inimitable, do the impos 
sible, strive to attain to the very perfection 
of the pattern He has given us. This may 
seem to be a paradox but it is a paradox 
which gives us the true clue alike to human 
nature and to God’s love, and it has all 
Christian history for proof and commentary. 
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The financial problem is always be- 
fore us. We have a generous endow- 
ment and yet it shrinks and melts away be 
fore our eyes as we contemplate the many 
men living in distant places whom we should 
like to bring here. There is one method of 
helping in this respect which has already 
brought results. In some cases the members 
of a congregation have been interested in 
the coming of their priest for a conference 
here and have helped him with the expense 
involved. Again there have been cases where 
the Diocesan authorities have contributed to 
this end. Anything given in this way has 
au double value. It relieves the strain on our 
treasury; «also it links people as well as 
priests with the institution and what it 
stands for. In the long run the success of 
this work must depend upon the _ interest 
and sympathy of the chureh at large and 
our position will gain in strength as more 
and more people take interest in us and 
support our work with prayers and gifts. 


The conferences as planned after 
Kaster and up to the middle of June 
are as follows: 

April 17th to 24th by the Bishop of Ver 
mont and the Reverend Dr. Oliver. ‘‘ Preach 
ing and the Cure of Souls’’ 

April 27th to May 2nd by the Very Rev 
erend Frederick Grant, Dean of the Western 
Seminary. ‘Expository Preaching of the 
New Testament’’ 

May Sth to 12th by the Reverend Dr. 
Keeler, the Reverend William Smith and 
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Dean Gateson of Bethlehem. ‘‘ Preaching 
Missions ’’ 


Vay Sth to 23rd by the Reverenc Pro 
fessor Hodgson and the Reverend Walter 
Lowrie. ‘‘Urgency in Preaching’’ 


June ist to 6th by the Reverend Profes 
sor MeGregor of the Western Seminary. 
‘Preaching Christianity as the Fulfillment 





of Religion’’ 

The large annual Summer Conference will 
take place this year June Sth to 13th. The 
lecturers will be Professor Wilbur Urban 
of Yale, the Reverend Professor R. K. 
Yerkes of the Philadelphia Divinity School 
and the Reverend Professor G. G. Atkins of 
the Auburn Seminary. 


CONFERENCE ON “THE PREACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT” 


ISHOP Rhinelander opened the 

conference, reminding the men 

present of the value of the reg- 
ular disciplined life of the College 
and introducing the Reverend Dr. 
James Alan Montgomery, of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. a summary 
of whose lectures follows: 

The Old Testament is necessary both 
as a complement to the New Testament 
and beeause it teaches the simple ele- 
ments of religion; wonder, fear, mys- 
tery, which are the raw material of 
religion today. The Christian ideas of 
God, of a Saviour-God, of a saecra- 


MONASTERY BELL IN CLOISTER GARTH 


Where St. Francis looks down on Easter crocuses. 


mental system, are all rooted in the 
Old Testament. The language of the 
Old Testament is the medium of most 
of our religious expressions. 


While the elements of the idea of God in 
the old Testament are the same throughout, 
there is constant development, a forward 
movement in God’s Self-revelation. 

The Old Testament deals more funda- 
mentally with social life, in the family and 
in the nation, than does the New. Most 
sociological teaching in Christianity goes 
back to the Old Testament, especially to the 
prophets. The first charity-law in history 
is found in Deuteronomy; in the Old Testa- 
ment, only ten crimes are punishable by 
death, and none of these are offenses against 
property. 

Old Testament religion is largely one of 
obedience; duty is constantly emphasized. 
There is more tragedy in the Old Testament 
than in the New; in this it conforms to life 
as we know it, and makes a strong appeal. 

During the last two centuries the Old 
Testament has come to be more generally 
recognized as great literature. It is a text- 
hook for preachers and orators. Simplicity 
of diction marks the Hebrew style, and often 
writers show great dramatie power. The 
element of passion is strong in prophets and 
psalmists. 

Monotheism is not primary in the Old 
Testament, neither the ethical element, but 
the idea of holiness. Holiness is the start 
ing point of all religion. The abiding ele- 
ment in the notion of holiness is that of 
something wholly other than ourselves. 

The Old Testament idea of God is not of 
a solitary life, but of life surrounded by life 
It acknowledges the mystery, fascination and 
awfulness of God. God’s ethical character is 
shown mostly in His consistency. He can be 
depended upon for both reward and punish 
ment, subject to the sole exception that He 
ean be moved by human penitence. God’s 
loving kindness is in no wise separated from 
His righteousness. Religion starts with God’s 
reaching out to man, not with man’s search 
for God; it is knowing God, not knowing 
about God. 

A formal declaration of monotheism does 
not come until Deutero-Isaiah, but from the 
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first chapter of Genesis, God is a cosmic 
deity. He is never really localized as a 
tribal deity. From his personal experience 
of Jahweh, Israel filled his universe with his 
God as his horizon grew, until there was no 
room for any other deity. 

God is always the Creative Artist and na- 
ture is part of His Glory. When balked by 
man’s failure and sin, He tries again. The 
idea of God overcoming evil with good is 
expressed perhaps for the first time in the 
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history of the world, in the story of Joseph. 

Though often concerned with simple do- 
mestic tragedies, the Old Testament is a 
panorama of history. It is always looking 
forward. It shows the evolution of a group 
of semi-barbarous tribes into a eivilized na 
tion, and is the only book of anywhere near 
its date to do so. It ends with the anticipa- 
tion of the coming of ‘‘The Day of the 
Lord.’’ 

A G..O 


CONFERENCE ON “RURAL WORK AND PREACHING” 


A conference for rural clergy was 
held January 7-14 with twenty-two 
men in attendance. They came from 
as far west as South Dakota and 
as far south as Texas. The leaders 
were the Reverend Frederick T. Hen- 
stridge of Elmira, N. Y., and the 
Reverend Edwin 8. Ford of Sparta, 
N. J. Bishop Booth of Vermont had 
charge of the spiritual exercises, with 
the daily meditations and _ interces- 
sions. 

The conference dealt solely with 
the practical aspects of the life and 
work of the rural priest. Both lead- 
ers were men of wide experience. The 
first emphasis was on the country 
priest himself. ‘‘The country clergy 
are a light that cannot be hid,’’ said 
Mr. Ford. ‘‘The first six months you 
preach the Gospel. After that you 
are the Gospel.’’ 

Five great needs for the country priest 
were stressed: (a) knowledge of dogmatic 
theology; (b) knowledge of moral theology; 
(ec) knowledge of ascetic and mystical theo 
logy; (d) knowledge of history—knowledge 
of God in the ways of men; and (e) tech- 
nique of his job—what it is and how to do it. 

Mr. Henstridge in his emphasis on the 
practical aspects of country preaching re- 
minded the men they were heralds, not lee- 
turers—‘‘We need more teaching sermons’’ 
he said. ‘‘Our preaching should emphasize 
four lines—doetrinal; ethical; devotional and 
historical. We have to realize that we have 
no less an obligation in ethical and de 
votional teaching than in doctrinal teaching. 
Our people seem not to know the simplest 
things about the devotional life’’. 

Sunday night was given over to a con- 
ference with Bishop Rhinelander on ways 


and means of making the College of Preach- 
ers more valuable to the rural group. Vari 


ous suggestions were considered as affecting 
future plans. 

The discussion led by Mr. Henstridge and 
Mr. Ford on the priest in the community, 
dealing with sick souls, work with children, 
were all exceedingly helpful and the com 
ments evoked showed the need of just such 
treatment. 

The conference closed Tuesday night, Jan 
uary 13th, with the note, ‘‘The country par 
son’s best work is on his’ knees, and 
without real work there, other work will be 
futile’’. 

It was a great pleasure to have Dr. Gal 
pin of the Department of Agriculture with 
the group for one session. He give them 
some valuable information relative to farm 
life and the present situation in the rural 
field. i: Pos: 
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What a small beginning it was years 
ago when a few friends met and dis- 
cussed a subject of paramount interest 
to themselves though as yet unknown 
and unthought of by the mass of their 
fellow-Enelish subjects and even of 
fellow-Churchmen. 

Living in London, these friends felt 
to the full the pressure of modern life 
in its materialism, love of show and 
luxury. The hurry of life, with its 
search for wealth and pleasure and ae- 
companyinge lack of faith in God, 
made a hostile barrier to their hopes, 
against which it must have required 
courage and faith to offer any opposi- 
tion. 

Their idea was not a new one, though 
known and practiced but by a very few in 
England. It was merely to persuade a few 
folk to come apart for two or three days, 
and during that time to forget the world of 
ordinary life as far as possible and just to 
think of the great realities; God, and their 
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With door leading to Common Room in the 
background. 
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RETREATS AND RETREAT HOUSES IN ENGLAND * 


relationship to Him; the time present and 
eternity beyond. 

For this purpose some of them opened 
their houses in the country and persuaded 
men and women to come there, as they said, 
‘‘into retreat’’ for a few days. 

Now, on looking at present-day results, 
we see that one house after another all over 
the British Isles has been given up entirely 


to this purpose of retreat. An office, as a 
central bureau of help and information, be 
came «a necessity. Volunteers gave their 
services as clerks and secretaries. Clergy, 


giving up other work, devoted themselves in 
many instances more and more to teaching 
and leading retreats. Bishops, realizing the 
converting power of a well-made retreat on 
the soul of the one who makes it, began to 
ask for a retreat house in every diocese, and 
now it is being claimed that one such house 
should be in every large town. The tiny 
beginning made by that group of friends has 
resulted in a movement which stirs even in 
India, the United States and Canada, Egypt 
and Africa. 

These are the outward signs; but of the 
inward and spiritual who can estimate? Each 
House has received letters from time to 
time, telling of what retreat has brought to 
the soul of the writer. Tales of penitence 
and the joy of forgiveness, of renewal of 
hope, and strength received with which to 
face the battle of life again, of comfort and 
joy, of the spiritually blind receiving sight, 
of conversion, and of the lapsed restored. 
Surely this is work to stir the very dullest 
of Christians to enthusiasm! It is work, 
too, in which volunteers are urgently needed 
to cope with present difficulties (spiritual, 
financial and otherwise), which must be 
conquered in the Name and for the sake of 
our King, Jesus. He is the Master and Host 
at every Retreat House, and all who come 
to these houses are His guests. 

With this thought in mind, women of all 
classes gladly come to lend a hand in the 
housework when a retreat takes place, mak- 
ing beds or washing crockery, waiting at 
table, and generally seeing that the Master’s 
guests have every care and attention. 

Other men and women spend long hours, 
perhaps, daily in the office, as the work now 
entails book-keeping and much correspondence 
and writing of retreat literature. Clergy, 
also, there are who study how to conduet re- 
treats, and travel long distances to take 
them. 

On every side, with all those who are 
linked together in this work, one sees a 
glad and joyous enthusiasm, a generosity of 
self-giving, and an eagerness to serve. 


*Reprinted by permission from “The Vision.’ 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WARDEN FOR 1930 


During the calendar year of 1930, 
there were held at the College of 
Preachers: for the clergy, sixteen con- 
ferences with 366 men attending, from 
forty-two of our forty-eight states; for 
the laity, eight conferences with 
ninety-one men in attendance. 

The influence of the College has 
gained steadily both in depth and 
range. Had I the time, I could give 
eonvineing proof of this, drawn from 
very diverse sources and types of men. 
The aims and methods with which the 
work began in 1924 (some three years 
before Mr. Cochran’s promise of his 
gift, and nearly five years before the 
building was ready for use) have been 
very clearly justified. They were ex- 
perimental to begin with. They had 
to be. There were no precedents. But 
now experience has proved their 
worth. Through Mr. Cochran’s mu- 
nificence in the new building, in this 
last year we have been able to put 
these aims and methods to a searching 
test and they have stood that test. I 
think none of those who has been in- 
timately associated with the College 
would for a moment doubt that we 
have been working on right lines. We 
have as yet very much to learn and 
very far to go, but there is little to be 
unlearned and few steps to be re- 
traced. This is a cause both of humble 
thanks and of new faith and hope. 

The time is near when we shall be 
ready to receive long term students 
at the College; men who will come 
for not less than six months and be 
trained in special lines of preaching 
and religious teaching. Something of 
this kind has been in our minds from 
the beginning. The work of the Col- 
lege will not be complete without it. 
I hope to be able to tell the Chapter 
at the next annual meeting that such 
a group of long term students is ac- 
tually in residence. 

Mr. William Sturgis withdrew at 
the end of the year from our staff. 
This is a great loss but Mr. Sturgis 


was right in feeling that after forty- 
five years of faithful and continuous 
service to the Church, he was justified 
in seeking relaxation. He will keep 
in close touch with us. He is coming 
to lead six conferences for laymen 
during Lent of this year and we shall 
have the advantage of his counsel in 
the future. This work with laymen 
has been so valuable that it certainly 
should not be given up. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to judge just how 
far the College has the right to use 
its resources for activities not directly 
in line with its main purpose. 

One word should be said about our 
Library and the circulation of books. 
We have now some 300 regular read- 
ers on our list. In the last year about 
1,400 volumes have made the round- 
trip from the College to reader and 
return. All this is due to the interest, 
pains and patience of our Librarian, 
the Reverend Dr. Niver. 

The experiment of keeping the Col- 
lege open for the summer did not 
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prove successful. Something was ac- 
complished by it. We provided 
preachers for the Cathedral during 
July, August and September, giving 
each of them a sufficient honorarium, 
and also board and lodging at the 
College without charge. The expected 
students, however, who were to read 
under their direction, did not appear 
except in very small numbers. This 
was probably due to the excessive 
heat and also to our failure to make 
our plans more widely known. In this 
current year, the College will be 
elosed for not less than two months 
in the summer. But I think we shall 
not be permanently satisfied until the 
doors of the College stand open to the 
clergy for the entire year. 
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That Great Emprise! 


New Year’s Eve, 1930. 


*““Not one session 
Spencer to the Warden. 
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I CANNOT MATCH MY POEM WITH YOUR OWN* 


I cannot match my poem with your own, 
College of Preachers, high on Alban’s Hill! 

It was a Dreamer took your gothie stone, 
Took it and shaped it to his poet’s will. 

I, but a guest within your cloistered Walls, 
Sit in your Common, listen to the wise; 

Pray at your Compline; and, at morning, falls 
On me the shadow of that Great Emprise! 


An Altar for a State! 

So vast that Oceans guard it East and West... . 
With that Cathedral, you, your College mate; 
Learning with Prayer, in this New Land’s behest! .. . 
I eannot match my offering with your own, 

College of Preachers, high on Alban’s Mount ; 

But I have drunk of thee, and that alone 

O’er brims my eup with gladness for thy Fount. 


at the College of Preachers makes a poet’’, 
‘*That is only too evident. 
hospitality would make even a clod want to sing. 


Financially, we have done better 
than could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. The trustees will remember 
that the principal of Mr. Cochran’s 
endowment fund came to our trea- 
surer last February for reinvestment. 
This meant that the full tide of our 
income was not running until August, 
so that we had six rather lean months 
to start the year with. Besides this, 
there are always extraordinary ex- 
penses incident to a first year of 
operation. But we succeeded in keep- 
ing well within what will be our nor- 
mal income and our deficit, instead of 
being $20,000, as I had ecaleulated, is 
a little less than $10,000. To cover 
this deficit, I shall ask the Chapter 
at this meeting to authorize a loan 


4 


RosBert NELSON SPENCER, 
Bishop of West Missourt. 


writes Bishop 
But I should think your dear 
And so I dare’’. 


| 
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for $10,000 to be charged against the 
funds of the College rather than ecov- 
ered by an over-draft on funds of the 
Cathedral. The new budget provides 
for the repayment of this loan in the 
next two years out of our income. 

In conclusion, I want again to ex- 
press my most grateful thanks for 
the interest and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion which has been given by many 
of our most trusted leaders in this 
country and in England. To this is 
due much of the success which has 
marked our work. The strong appeal 
of the College comes from the fact 
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that is is so clearly and freely set for 
the service of the whole church, and 
not of any part or section of it. It 
would not be an untrue use of words 
to say of the College that it has al- 
ready gained, not only a general, but 
even a national standing in the 
Chureh and country. To maintain it 
in this character, at whatever cost, 
should be the guiding principle of 
our policy. 
P. M. RHINELANDER, 
Bishop and Warden. 


February 5, 1931. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL BOOK ROOM 


Mrs. Perry, the wife of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, has written a most 
excellent New Manual for Altar Guilds, 
now in its second edition (price $.75). 
It is simpler and more practical than 
many such manuals, meeting the needs of 
ordinary parishes and missions. It is not 
too elaborate and, on the other hand, it does 
not take too much for granted. Its diree- 
tions are clear and sound, judged by the best 
ceremonial standards and usages. Well-chosen 
illustrations are a great help. It will doubt- 
less be a useful guide for many clergy, al- 
though its main purpose is to relieve rectors 
and mission priests from the necessity of 
instructing their altar guilds in the details 
of their work. 


- - * * 


Walter Carey, Bishop of Bloenfon- 
tein, has a new little book Evolution 
and Redemption (Morehouse: price 60c) 
which is both illuminating and provocative 
of thought. It is written in his usual direct 
and nervous style, homely, arresting and em- 
phatic. In Bishop Carey’s thought and writ- 
ings, science is the hand-maiden, not the 
threatening enemy, of belief. He uses his 
science to illustrate and commend his faith. 
The long drama of unfolding life, rising 
from one level to another along the main 
stream of evolution, is taken as the prophecy 
of, and preparation for, the new spiritual 
life on the new level which, in and through 
our Lord, is offered to men. Christ’s - 
demption of mankind is pictured as a rescue 
out of the stagnant, hopeless ‘‘ back-water’’ 
where men, in their ignorance and sin, are 
drifting, into the ‘‘main stream’’ of a true 


human development after His likeness Who 
alone is perfectly and completely man. The 
book originated in some addresses given in 
a parochial mission. It admirably illustrates 





how such preaching can be best adapted to 
modern times and needs. 
* oS © 

Bishop Gore has written a search- 
ing and instructive review of Canon 
Streeter’s book ‘‘The Primitive Church.’’ 
It appeared first in ‘‘The Church Times’’ 
and is now published in pamphlet form 
Dr. Streeter and the Primitive Church, 
Morehouse; 25c). It is valuable, not only as 
a critique of Dr. Streeter but also as an 
admirable summary of the results of Bishop 
Gore’s life-long studies in this field. His 
main thesis is that the development and 
stabilizing of the ministry in the early 
Church must not be thought of, or treated 
as, a thing apart, but must be taken along 
with other similar processes of adjustment 
which of necessity marked the early life of 
the Community. Side by side with the 
stabilizing of the Ministry were going on: 
(1) the formulation of the Creed and (2) 
the definition of the New Testament Canon. 
As a matter of fact the mind of the Church 
as to the Ministry was the first to be set- 
tled of these three quite vital matters. What, 
we now ¢all the ‘‘ Historie Episcopate’’ was 
established everywhere long before the 
Chureh had either a common creed or a com- 
mon Bible. If, as Dr. Streeter intimates, 
one is free to label ‘‘ Apostolic’? any form 
or order of ministry which may have char- 
acterized certain isolated groups of Chris- 
tions in those early days, one is equally free, 
by the same reasoning, to formulate his own 
ereed and to make up his own scriptures and 
to claim the Church’s authority for doing 
so, which, of course, is reductio ad absurdum. 


Selected Letters of Bishop Hall 
(Chureh Missions Publishing Com- 


pany, 50¢), edited by the Reverend Charles 
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E. Hill, with a short biographical sketch of 
the Bishop, is a little book which should 
make a very personal appeal to the thousands 
among us who looked to the late Bishop of 
Vermont as to a loved and trusted spiritual 
guide. These letters are full of that clear, 
penetrating insight and sane and balanced 
wisdom which marked all the Bishop’s utter- 
anees. A life of the Bishop is, it is under- 
stood, now being written by Dean Richard 
son, of Albany. Meanwhile this little book 
of his letters to his friends and _ spiritual 
children will help to keep him personally 
and vividly in our hearts and minds. 


* . * * 


Dean Bennett of Chester, well- 
known in England and America for 
his strong and fine leadership in bringing 
Cathedrals and Cathedral worship back into 
popular favor and use, has written a short 
pamphlet, based on an article which he con 
tributed to the ‘‘Spectator,’’ entitled The 
Resurrection of the Organism (25c). It 
closely follows the argument of his previous 
and larger book ‘‘The Resurrection of the 


Dead.’’ As in all his writings on this sub- 
ject, the Dean is extraordinarily interesting 
and arresting. One sentence will give the 
key to his main line of thought: ‘‘ Whether 
we think of ourselves or of others in this 
world or in any kind of world to come, we 
think of ourselves, willy nilly, as organisms; 
we cannot do otherwise, because that is what 
we are.’’ So the Christian doctrine of res 
urrection emerges in its unique significance. 
Over against it, and in sharp contrast to it, 
stands ‘‘the older and pagan doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul,’’ which finds no 
place in the New Testament or in the creeds. 
Rather is it true that Christianity took ‘‘as 
its jumping-off ground’’ the fact that man 
is not naturally immortal, and ‘‘so thrilled 
the world with the gospel of the resurree 
tion.’’ The Dean shows successfully that 
this cardinal doctrine of our Christian faith 
alone ean successfully come to terms with 
the best modern philosophy and psychology. 
This little book is not only of great value 
for the laity but will also serve the clergy 
well as a guide in teaching the Christian 
faith in the life of the world to come. 


“THE SEED IS THE WORD OF GOD” 
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A friend of the College of 
Preachers has presented a 
book-plate, designed by Mr. Alan- 
son Sturgis, and reproduced on 
this page. As motto have been 
taken the words SEMEN EST 
VERBUM DEI, ‘‘ The Seed is the 
Word of God’’. On either 
of the shield bearing the motto 
are figures of two sowers scat- 
tering seed. In columns running 
down each side of the plate, and 
across the bottom, are the names 
of the seven saints and leaders 
memorialized in the windows of 
the College Chapel: St. Chrys 
ostom, St. Aidan, St. Boniface, 
St. Bernard, Lancelot Andrewes, 
Henry Liddon and Phillips 
Brooks; also of St. Augustine of 
Hippo, whose statue is on the 
north wall of the Sanctuary, and 
to whom the Chapel is dedicated; 
and of St. Francis of Assisi who 
stands in the Cloister Garth, half- 
way up on the South wall. The 
labor of pasting the plate in our 
books will be done under the di 
rection of the librarian and it 
will soon become a familiar ob- 
ject in the hands and before the 
eyes of our readers. 
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In Memoriam 


Arthur Webster Thompson 


HE Executive Campaign Com- 
mittee of Washington Cathedral 

is an interesting group of twen- 
ty-one men. Each member of the 
group is an outstanding man in his 
own part of the country and several 
of the members are national figures.* 
They all enlisted in the campaign to 
earry the Cathedral toward comple- 
tion because in the first instance the 
very boldness of the conception ar- 
rested their attention. Accustomed to 
secular enterprises in which men are 
numbered by the thousand and money 
by the million, there was something 
challenging in the suggestion that the 
Lord’s business should be transacted 
on a seale of at least equal magnitude. 
When Arthur Webster Thompson 
was invited to membership in the 
Committee he at first hesitated. He 
was at the time president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia, probably the greatest 
organization of its kind in the world. 
He was living under the pressure to 
which we in the United States are 
accustomed to subject our important 
executives. To enlist in a new enter- 
prise seemed like a daring request to 
make. He was reminded that the 
Cathedral will be a witness to Christ 
in the Capital of the Nation and that 
thus it will stand for those religious 
truths which accord with his New 
England ancestry and with his own 


* The members include: 
per of Philadelphia, chairman; the 
Anson Phelps Stokes, vice-chairman; The Honor- 
able Andrew W. Mellon, treasurer; the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washing- 
ton; Brigadier General Avery D. Andrews and 
Herbert L. Satterlee of New York: Philip H. 
Gadsden of Philadelphia; Arthur B. Lisle of 
Providence, R. I.; Ralph Lowell of Boston; Wil- 
liam G. Mather of Cleveland; William Cooper 
Proctor of Cincinnati; Henry B. Rust of Pitts- 
burgh; Charles Beecher Warren of Detroit; the 
Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, Dean of 
Washington; William R. Castle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State: F. Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aviation; Ogden L. Mills, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury; Newbold Noyes, 
Corcoran Thom, treasurer of the Cathedral Foun- 
dation, and the Editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, 
as Secretary of the Committee. 


Wharton Pep- 
Reverend 


George 


deep personal convictions. Still he 
hesitated. The Chureh in his neigh- 
borhood seemed an adequate answer 
to his religious needs. His Alma 
Mater, Allegheny College, seemed to 
satisfy his cultural longings. Then 
he was told that he was in danger of 
missing the point of it all; that this 
is not the mere building, at a strategie 
point, of a big chureh like hundreds 
of other churches throughout the 
country ; that this is not an enterprise 
designed merely to satisfy the artistie 
craving of those who delight in Four- 
teenth Century Gothie architecture, in 
such stained glass as one sees at 
Chartres or in such inspired musie as 
can be heard in the great churches of 
the Old World. This, it was explained, 
was a determined effort to make all 
the world vividly aware that Religion 
is the rock upon which the Republie 
is built and to accomplish this by 
presenting to all comers a symbol of 
religion so dramatie and thrilling as 
to eclipse in beauiy and majesty that 
symbol of civil government which 
erowns Capitol Hill. 

‘*T aeeept,’’ he said, and forthwith 
began to lay plans for fruitful and 
effective service. 

Behind him there 
unsurpassed activity. Born in Erie, 
Pa., on May 8, 1875, and graduated 
twenty-two years later from Allegheny 
College as a civil engineer, he rose 
through all the grades from the posi- 
tion of rodman on the B. & O. to that 
of Vice-President in Charge of Opera- 
tions and, during the Great War, to be 
Federal Manager with jurisdiction 
over seven railroads. From 1919 to 
1926 he was president of the Phila- 
delphia Company, that great aggrega- 
tion of natural gas companies, elec- 
trie light and power companies, street 
railways and other public utilities 
which have their centre at Pittsburgh. 
His election in the latter year to the 


was a career of 
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presidency of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company was one more 
step onward and upward in a eareer 
in which recognition had uniformly 
attended merit. He was not a bit 
staggered when told that the Cathe- 
dral enterprise meant the raising and 
expenditure of thirty-five or forty 
million dollars. When he was Chief 
Engineer of the B. & O. he had super- 
vised the expenditure of a million 
dollars a month. In the Magnolia eut- 
off alone he had spent a million dol- 
lars a mile. All these outlays were 
for trackage with a short life, which 





ARTHUR WEBSTER THOMPSON (1875-1930) 





merely led from one point to another 
on the earth’s surface. He realized 
that the Cathedral, built to last not 
less than a thousand years, was merely 
the terrestrial starting-point of man’s 
pilgrimage to the Great Beyond. He 
had not merely the technical training 
of the engineer but also his scientific 
imagination. He comprehended the 
whole Cathedral enterprise at a glance 
and to the end of his short life the 
work of the committee became one of 
his major interests. 

Like a true apostle, he first wish- 
ed to show the Cathedral to his 
friends. Ac- 
cordingly, in 
the Spring 
of 1927, he 
organized a 
pilgrimage of 
notable Phila- 
delphians to 
Mount Saint 
Alban. Seere- 
tary Mellon, 
himself the 
treasurer of 
the eam- 
paign, coop- 
erated with 
him to make 
the day a 
success by en- 
tertaining the 
visitors under 
his own roof. 
To that visit 
may be traced 
the econtinu- 
ing interest 
in the Cathe- 
dral of men 
who then saw 
it for the first 
time—an in - 
terest which. 
as in the ease 
of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, 


later mani- 
fested itself 
in generous 


giving, 








Arthur Thompson’s intense Cathe- 
dral interest was shared by his wife. 
It is safe to say that when in Febru- 
ary, 1930, following an operation for 
appendicitis, one of their three boys 
died the verities for which the Cathe- 
dral stands constituted the parents’ 
sure defense against black despair. 
Even so, this emotional shock, follow- 
ing hard upon a long series of nerve- 
racking executive strains, proved to 
be too much for even such a rugged 
constitution as Thompson’s. During 
the spring and summer of 1930 he 
lapsed into a condition in which ea- 
pacity to resist disease was reduced 
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to a minimum. Early in October he 
fell ill. An obscure infection impaired 
his heart action. After a short but 
manful struggle he suceumbed. He 
died on November 9th. At his funeral 
service there was such a gathering of 
invurners as is seldom seen. The hum- 
blest and most notable stood side by 
side. Makers of history were there 
with saddened faces and heads rever- 
ently bowed. Those who knew him 
best felt certain that there had already 
come that tense moment of mutual 
recognition when, after the crossing 
of the bar, Arthur Webster Thomp- 
son had met his Pilot face to face. 


The Patriots’ Memorial Offering 


In Honor of George Washington and for the Cathedral which 
Bears His Name 


HE Patriots’ Memorial Offer- 

ing provides an opportunity for 

free-will gifts to Washington Ca- 
thedral of a peculiarly sentimental and 
personal nature in commemoration of 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
in 1932 and as memorials to Ameri- 
ean patriots of the past and present. 
The Patriots’ Memorial Offering was 
inaugurated by a committee of spon- 
sors with Mrs. Gibson Fahnestock of 
Washington as chairman. The plan 
provides for the placing of stones or 
other units of construction in the 
Cathedral fabric in the names of 
Americans whose lives have been in- 
spirations to better citizenship. Indi- 
viduals, patriotic societies, and fra- 
ternal organizations as well as church 
schools and groups have been invited 
to participate in this offering, as one 
appropriate observance of the George 
Washington Bicentennial in 1932. 

Besides Mrs. Fahnestock the chair- 
man, the sponsors of the Patriots’ 
Memorial Offering include: 

The Right Reverend James DeWolf Perry, 
D. D., presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States; Mrs. George 
Barnett, Wakefield, Va.; Mrs. J. Wilmer 
Biddle, Philadelphia; Mrs. Grace Lincoln 


Hall Brosseau, Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. 
Franklin Q. Brown, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Bruce Cotten, Baltimore; Mrs. Freder 
ick Eldridge, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Ernest Fahnestock, New York City; Mrs. 
Snowden A. Fahnestock, New York City; 
Mrs. John Rutherfoord, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Edward Simpson, Baltimore; Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis Taylor, New York City; Mrs. 
H. DeCoureey Wright, Baltimore; Mrs. 
William E. Fendall, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Peter Goelet Gerry, Providence; Mrs. John 
Hubbard, New York City; Mrs. M. M. Ma 
comb, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Winifred 
Holt Mather, New York City; Mrs. W. W. 
Price, New York City; Mrs. Perey E. Quin, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Frederic W. Rhine- 
lander, Newport; Mrs. Charles L. Riker, New 
York City; Mrs. William C. Rives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Tunstall Smith, Baltimore, 
and Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman, Washington, 
D, ¢, 

In the attractive cireular explain- 
ing the Patriots’ Memorial Offering 
the Bishop of Washington writes as 
follows: 

DEAR FELLOW AMERICAN: 

In the midst of nation-wide preparation 
for the celebration, in 1932, of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, the thoughts of our people turn to 
the unerring leadership and inspired wis 
dom of the Father of his Country—a lead 
ership which was evinced in spiritual as 
well as material things. It was George 
Washington who first recommended the 


erection in the new Capital of a ‘‘ great 
church for national purposes such as pub 
lie prayer, thanksgiving, funeral oration, 
on.”* 

The building of Washington Cathedral 
now rising on Mount Saint Alban is the 
best way to carry out George Washing- 
ton’s plan. As one stands under the ben- 
ediction of this Witness for Christ in the 
Capital of the Nation, the panorama of 
the city he was instrumental in founding 
is spread out below to the southeast 
pierced by the great white shaft of the 
Washington Monument. 

Even as the several States sent sepa- 
rate stones to build that beautiful obelisk, 
so our citizens from all parts of the coun- 
try are now afforded through the Patriots’ 
Memorial Offering, an opportunity to 
further honor George Washington by gifts 
of ‘‘living stones’’ for the Cathedral 
fabric. 

In so honoring Washington, each stone 
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Patriots’ Memorial Offering 
To Washington Cathedral 


Commemorating 


The George Washington Bi-Centennial 


may be a memorial, as well, to one’s an- 
cestors or a tribute to the living members 
of one’s family who have helped to build 
America. 

More than three hundred thousand pil- 
grims, representing every State in the 
Union and many foreign lands, ascended 
Mount Saint Alban last year and the 
universal feeling they expressed was that 
here at the Capital is a glowing Witness 
to the sovereignty of Him whom we serve 
as Lord and Master. 

In the olden days of Cathedral build- 
ing, princes and people—the rich and the 
poor—gave of their prayers, their labors 
and their substance, and often shared a 
common yoke in hauling stones to fashion 
those Houses of Prayer. 

Today we can all unite, in a symbolic 
way, through a thank-offering, to build 
Washington Cathedral as a Witness to 
the Nation’s Faith and as an exponent 
of that Americanism which believes in 


+ 
The Cathedral 
which George 
Washington en. 
visioned for the 
Capital of the 
Nation. 
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God and the conservation of those institu- 
tions which are vital to ‘‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
Faithfully yours, 
JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


Patriots’ Memorial Offering mite 
boxes, shaped like a chureh and 
adorned with Cathedral photographs 
and a golden cross, for use in assem- 
bling daily offerings are being dis- 
tributed to those interested. Through 
this means already a_ considerable 
number of stones have been provided. 

The names of those commemorated 
through the Patriots’ Memorial Offer- 
ing will be recorded with those of 
the donors in the Book of Remem- 
branece of Washington Cathedral. A 
gift of ten dollars for a plain stone, 
a structural unit in the Cathedral 
fabric, will enroll the donor’s name 
and that of the person memorialized 
in this unique record which will be 
preserved in a_ beautifully carved 
aumbry, or niche, in the sanctuary of 
the Cathedral. Each additional ten 
dollars will provide for another memo- 
rial record. 

A certificate containing a replica of 
the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 
Washington, owned by Washington 
Cathedral, will be sent to those who 
contribute ten dollars or more to the 
Patriots’ Offering, upon which will 
be inseribed the name of the one in 
whose honor the gift is made as well 
as the donor’s name. 

As a special acknowledgement of 
promptness in sending offerings 
through Cathedral Mite Box a replica 
of the Gilbert Stuart ‘‘ Washington,’’ 
referred to above, suitable for fram- 
ing, will be sent to all who complete 
within sixty days their offerngs in 
memory of heroic ancestors or of 
present achieving members of their 
families. 

Full directions for opening the 
Mite Box and sending the offering to 
Washington Cathedral, Mount Saint 
Alban, D. C., are printed on the bot- 
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tom of the box. Requests for them 
should be sent by those interested to 
the Patriots’ Memorial Offering, 
Washington Cathedral or to the Editor 
of the CaTHEDRAL AGE. 

A gratifying response has come 
already through the mite boxes. In 
widely separated parts of the coun- 
try, men and women have seized upon 
this opportunity to become Cathedral 
builders. 

These have included a gift from 
Manila, which was made by the regent 
of the D. A. R. in that insular pos- 
session. Stones also have been pro- 
vided in memory of Revolutionary 
heroes, Civil war leaders, Spanish 
war heroes, ‘‘the Unknown Soldier’’ 
who sleeps in Arlington, and leaders 
in other fields of -American achieve- 
ment. Eighty-one War Mothers from 
Missouri en route from visits to their 
sons’ graves in France placed a Pa- 
triots’ Memorial Offering stone in the 
Cathedral recently in honor of their 
sons. 


A PRAYER 
FOR THE BUILDING OF 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD Jesus Christ,who hast 
taught us that all thingsare 
possible to him that believ- 
eth, and that thou wilt favorably 
hear the prayers of thosewho askin 
thy Name, We plead the fulfillment 
of thy promise, and beseech thee 
to hasten the building,inthe Capi- 
talof this nation, of thy House of 
Prayer for all people. Make speed 
to help us, O Lord, whom with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, we 
worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. 
Amen. 








N one year, more than 200,000 vis- 

itors have come to Washington 

Cathedral. We like to think and 
speak of them as ‘‘pilgrims,’’ and such 
in fact many of them are, or rather be- 
come before they leave. They may come 
simply as sight-seers, alighting from 
motor cars and busses. But in many 
eases they go away as something 
more; as insight-seekers. What they 
see and hear affects them, appeals to 
them, allures them. There is much 
beauty before their eyes; beauty both 
of art and nature. The unfinished 
building itself awakes interest, stirs 


Cathedral Opens Book Room 


imagination, draws out aspiration. 
They want to know. They want to be 
told. They want somehow to relate 
themselves to what they see in process. 
So tourists become pilgrims, and so we 
have our chanee to lead them on a 
little in their pilgrim’s quest. Gladly 
do we receive their contributions to 
our funds. Still more gladly do we 
in our turn add to their spiritual cap- 
ital. Much is done by word of mouth 
as groups are taken about through the 
Chapels, erypts and corridors. But 
much also may be done by printed 
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WHERE “SIGHT-SEERS” MAY TRANSFORM THEMSELVES INTO “INSIGHT-SEEKERS” 


The framed quill pen displayed above the visitors’ register was used by President Benjamin Harrison when 
he signed the Charter granted by the Congress of the United States to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 


Foundation of the District of Columbia. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE PRINTED WORD NEEDS FRESH EMPHASIS 


Pleasant surroundings and good books make an appealing combination. In this picture the Curator of the 
Cathedral (standing) is discussing new acquisitions for the Cathedral Book Room with the Librarian of the 
College of Preachers. 


words, if we have skill in providing 
just the right material. 

To this end the Cathedral Book 
Room has been opened, in operation 
now for some three months. Photo- 
graphs printed on these pages show 
how the room looks, how it is fur- 
nished, how the books are displayed 
for examination, and, as we hope, for 
sale. Most of them are short and 
simple, costing $1.00 or less, but worth 
far more in teaching value. Some 
of the best are tracts and pamphlets. 
They cover a wide range; the life of 
our Lord; the Bible; Church history, 
doctrine and worship; prayer and the 
devotional life; answers to doubts and 
difficulties; practical counsels for 
Christian living. 


We have begun in a small way, not 
having much eapital and not as yet be- 
ing widely known, but we are growing 
and we have hopes of really useful 
service. We do not aim at money- 
making, although we must be self-sup- 
porting. Publishers have been inter- 
ested and generous. We expect the 
readers of the CATHEDRAL AGE to be 
the same. Elsewhere will be found 
short lists of books for sale and notes 
on some of them. But we are not lim- 
ited to these. We ean probably get 
for you and send to you, any book 
you want. Keep us in mind; send us 
mail-orders; and above all don’t fail 
to spend five minutes in the Book 
Room when next at the Cathedral. 


P. M. R. 





EasTER, 


THE CHAPEL OF GRACE RECENTLY CONSECRATED IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Completion of this portion of Grace Cathedral, through the generous gift of Mrs. William H. Crocker, 
has given a forward impetus to the entire enterprise. 


A Christmas tree bearing gifts for 1000 was long procession wended to the tree with gifts. 
placed in the Children’s Chapel at Coventry Carols were sung and the gifts were after- 
Cathedral, England, last Yuletide. All the wards distributed to the sick and pocr of 
lights in the Cathedral were dimmed as the the city. 
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| With Washington Cathedral | 
| Pilgrims from Far and Near | 
Bl 


More than one million pilgrims and 
worshipers have visited Washington 
Cathedral since January Ist, 1927, according 
to an item recently printed in ‘‘The Wit- 
ness’’, a leading church periodical. In this 
story it is stated: 

‘*Records of the number of _ pilgrims 
and worshipers welcomed at Washington 
Cathedral during 1930 indicate that the 
great edifice rising on Mount Saint Alban 
now ranks consistently with the Capitol, the 
Washington Monument and the Lincoln Me- 
morial as a center of serious tourist interest. 
With several days yet to be tabulated, the 
total number of visitors for the year is 
already in excess of 277,000. The count is 
made of persons entering the Bethlehem 
Chapel, the first portion of the Cathedral to 
be completed and the scene of daily services. 

*¢Since January 1, 1927, well over 1,000,- 
000 worshipers and pilgrims have been re- 
corded. It is estimated that an average of 
1,000 persons visit the Cathedral hillside 
daily as the tabulation is confined to those 
who enter the crypt of the edifice. Many 
thousands are attracted to outdoor services 
held during the summer at the Peace Cross 
or in the great open-air amphitheatre. Others 
confine their pilgrimages to inspections of 
the exterior of the edifice and its adjacent 
grounds and associated buildings. Citizens 
of every state and travelers from foreign 
countries are included in the _ pilgrim 
throngs’’. 


' Fk 


Some idea of the spirit of consecra- 
tion and renewed devotion to the 
higher things of life which come to many of 
these pilgrims after a visit to this growing 
Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation can be gained from an extract from 
a letter sent by a recent Canadian pilgrim 
to the member of the Cathedral clergy staff 
who escorted him about the grounds. ‘‘I 
feel’’, he wrote, ‘‘that I have been wonder- 
fully blessed by ithe Almighty to undertake 
this work of helping to build Washington 
Cathedral. I was looking for the interpre- 
tation of the words in Zachariah 4-6th verse: 
‘Not by might nor by power but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts’, end I eame 
to the 6th chapter, 15th verse: ‘And they 
that are far off shall come and build in the 





temple of the Lord, and ye shall know that 


the Lord of Hosts hath sent me unto you’ ’”’. 


A group of thirty-eight students of 
the Quigley School in Washington 
were brought to Mourt Saint Alban recently 
by their art teacher, Mrs. Hall, to study the 
architecture and art of the Cathedral. They 
were much impressed by the architectural 
story of a Cathedral-in-the-making and a sec- 
ond pilgrimage of students from the same 
institution is being planned. 

+ 

Many ‘‘pilgrims of the air’’ have 
requested copies of the sermons of the 
Bishop of Washington, preached over nation- 
wide net works through the courtesy of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company on Armis- 
tice Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and 
on New Year’s Day. In answer to these 
requests the sermons have been printed in 
pamphlet form and are available to those 
who wish them.* The deep impression made 
upon thousands of radio listeners are respon- 
sible for the demand for the sermons in more 
permanent form. 

* + * 

In connection with ‘‘pilgrims of the 
air’’ it is interesting to note that the 
Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit, Michigan, who 
has attended conferences at the College of 
Preachers of Washington Cathedral fre- 
quently and is one of ‘‘The Seventy’’ has 
inaugurated a radio question box on re- 
ligious problems and perplexities for Sta- 
tion WWJ on Sunday from 12.30 to 1 p. m. 

+ + * 

During the course of their annual 
meeting in Washington early in Feb- 
ruary, the Society of Sponsors of the United 
States Navy attended a special service in 
Bethlehem Chapel at which representatives 
of fourteen other patriotic organizations of 
women were present at their invitation. A 
massing of the colors of the various societies 
and a colorful processional were high points 
of the service. Bishop Freeman delivered 
the sermon. 

*“Washington Cathedral Messages” published by 
National Cathedral Association, 15 cents. Order 
from The Cathedral Book Room, Mount Saint Al- 
ban, Washington, D. C. 
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A pilgrim from Washington State 
sent back an attractive little booklet 
ealled ‘‘The Cathedral and The Boy’’, which 
he had written from his memories of an 
English Cathedral near which he had lived in 
his early years. Writing of the impressions 
made upon his youthful mind by the Cathe- 
dral he says: 

‘*First, it furnished his plastic mind with 
a great ideal which elevated and refined the 
vesthetic side of his nature. The nobility 
of the Cathedral architecture, its grandeur 
as a whole as it rose up majestically on top 
of the hill; the wealth of its detail, the 
symmetry of its proportions, the beauty of 
its carvings and seulptures, and the lavish- 
ness of its ornamentation, trained the boy 
in a true conception of the beautiful and 
fostered in him a healthy disgust for the 
tawdry, the cheap, and the sham.’’ 

‘*But, above all’’, he continued, ‘‘the 
most profound and enduring effect was on 
his spiritual nature, because the Cathedral 
afforded a great religious ideal. It repre- 
sented the service of God. It taught that 
true religion drew to itself all that was high- 
est and best in man, and formed the crown 
of his life. The Cathedral exhibited the 


choicest labor and skill, having called into 
requisition the noblest talents with which 
men are endowed. Those who designed, 
who had executed, who had wrought, were 
master artists whose work was perfect and 
entire. The boy did not realize this all at 
once, but it gradually dawned on him. Again 
oftimes he would stand on the top of the 
hill and look down on the city where men 
were sweating and toiling in multifarious oe- 
cupations. So he gathered that in the service 
of the world there is labor, noise and con- 
fusion, while in the service of God there is 
quiet, peace and rest. And as the Cathe- 
dral was one with the city, so honest work 
is one with religion and receives a benedic- 
tion from the association. 

‘*The most important lesson which it 
taught the boy was the stability and security 
of that which stands on a religious founda- 
tion. He was familiar with much of its his- 
tory and the vicissitudes through which it 
had passed. It had suffered much but had 
not been destroyed. It had been cast down 
but not forsaken. It had seen centuries of 
changes and chances of this mortal life. Men 
had perished and things had crumbled into 
dust, but it had remained ‘semper eadem’ ’’, 





WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF WASHINGTON MAKES CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE 


Later inviting their escort, the Reverend John W. Gummere, to give an illustrated lecture before a 


larger gathering at their Club House. 
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Available to thousands of pilgrims 
who visit the Curator’s office during 
their stay in the Cathedral Close is a series 
of three attractive postal cards created for 
the National Women’s Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral. They are architectural 
studies in colors of: The Interior of the 
North Transept and Crossing. The Exterior 
of the South Transept and The North Porch. 
On the view of the lovely North portal it is 
stated that ‘‘to provide for the con- 
struction of this beautiful unit in the name 
of American womanhood is a major objective 
of the National Women’s Committee for 
Washington Cathedral’’. 

There is also a new series of ten post 
cards of Cathedral views done in sepia and 
green tones for sale in the Curator’s office. 
These include views of the Aisles beneath the 
South Crypts of the Nave, the Chapel of the 
Resurrection and the Chapel of Saint Joseph 
of Arimathea which have not previously been 
obtained in post card form. The price for 
the two series is nominal. Orders should be 
addressed to the Curator’s Office, Mount 
Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


+ iF & 
Despite the financial depression and 


other emergencies, the total number 
of pilgrims to Washington Cathedral during 
1930 kept at nearly the same level as in 
previous years, in that two hundred and 
eighty three thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-eight pilgrims representing every 
state in the Union and also many foreign 
lands, came to Mount Saint Alban. This 
number includes only those who entered the 
Crypts by way of the Bethlehem Chapel. It 
does not include visitors to the Schools, the 
Library, the Cathedral offices and the Bish- 
op’s Garden. 

A satisfactory showing was made in the 
first two months of 1931 when in January, 
8,404 pilgrims arrived and in February, 
11,766 were welcomed. Many special groups 
and organizations were represented. Glane- 
ing over the register in the Curator’s Office, 
it was noted that among the pilgrims were 
100 boys from the News Boys’ Association; 
a delegation from the Woman’s City Club 
of Washington, D. C.; a group from Beth- 
esda High School; a group of young men 
from Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; and 
groups from the Takoma, D. C., Gaithers- 
burg, Md., and Catonsville, Md., and Nor- 
ristown, Penna., High Schools. 

Among the individuals from foreign lands 
who visited Washington Cathedral in the 
last few months were “Abilio Martins of 
Lisbon, Portugal; Rafael Vidal of Santo 
Domingo; A. E. Holsworth of Cambridge, 
England; Dr. Geza Wutschert of Zurich, 
Switzerland; Mrs. Winifred W. Gatling 
of Jerusalem, Palestine, and Miss Nina 
Groustrand of Abo, Finland. 
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‘*All America helps build the 
Cathedral’’ is the inseription above 
the attractive map covering one of the walls 
of the Curator’s Office where colored pins 
are placed denoting new memberships for 
the National Cathedral Association from 
cities and towns in practically all the states 
in the Union. On the side of the map, the 
flags in miniature of 19 foreign nations sig- 
nify that residents of those countries are 
members of the Association. 

An interesting scheme of color symbolism 
is used on this map. Communities enrolling 
1 to 19 members of the National Cathedral 
Association are marked with light green 
pins; orange pins indicate 20 to 29 mem 
bers; blue pins speak of 30 to 49 members; 
while red ones indicate 50 to 99 members in 
that particular town. A white pin is placed 
on the map when there are from 100 to 
1,000 faithful friends of the Cathedral in a 
city. 

At the present time (March 20, 1930) 
there are seven white pins on the map. The 
leading city, which is Washington, D. C., 
has 1,132 active members. Among the other 
cities in the white pin rank are New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica and 
Cleveland. 

It is noted that Detroit is pressing rapidly 
toward the white pin decoration with 91 
members. Milwaukee and St. Louis are 
close behind with 80 and 85 active members, 
respectively. 

The total membership is approximately 
10,000, with new enrollments running in 
excess of 300 a month since January Ist of 
this year. 


+ * sy 


Mr. and Mrs. Hayden Thomas. of 
Cedar Falls, Washington State, which 
is about fifty miles from Puget Sound, who 
were among the pilgrims visiting Washington 
Cathedral on March 17th, are faithful Chureh 
people. They regularly drive thirty-eight 
miles to attend Sunday services. On ocea- 
sional holy days such as Ash Wednesday, 
when they are unable to make the journey, 
they listen to the services from the Bethle 
hem Chapel over the nation-wide network of 
the Columbia Broadeasting System. 

‘*The service comes in so clearly that at 
times we can hear Bishop Freeman breathe’’, 
Mr. Thomas said. Cedar Falls has a popu- 
lation of two hundred and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas are the first representatives of that 
community in the far Northwest to become 
members of the National Cathedral Associ 
ation. While they were in the Curator’s 
Office, they had the pleasure of placing a 
pin on the map of the United States to 
show that Cedar Falls has joined the hun- 
dreds of other communities in which mem- 
bers of the National Cathedral Association 
family reside. 


Masonic memberships in the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association begin- 
ning with annual offerings of two 
dollars are now available to pilgrims 
visiting Mount Saint Alban and to 
members of the fraternity anywhere 
who are interested in the completion 
of Washington Cathedral. Masonic 
certificates are sent to these members 
and they receive THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
regularly as one of the benefits of 
membership. 

* * * 


Since the last issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE was published the following Masonic 
keymen, who will endeavor to obtain offer- 
ings for perfect ashlars to be placed in the 
fabric of Washington Cathedral, have been 
enrolled: W. B. Thomas, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
W. 8S. Gaffney, Bradford, Pa.; Wilbur P. 
Webster, Jacksonville, Fla.; H. J. Richard 


Masonic Committee Notes 


son, Lowville, N. Y.; Henry Carlson, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; O. E. Hamilton, Marion, Ohio; 
C. M. Gray, Waterville, Ohio; W. H. Taylor, 
Delphos, Ohio; F. E. Brewer, Jackson, Mich. ; 
W. F. Goltra, Cleveland, Ohio; Rollo G. 
Page, South Bend, Ind.; Edwin Rice Phelps, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; and C. C. Rutherford, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

The Reverend Robert Lee Lewis, Secretary 
of the Masonic Committee for Washington 
Cathedral, is at present on duty on Mount 
Saint Alban to help extend hospitality to 
pilgrims who are members of the Masonic 
Order. 


. ” * 


Hundreds of members of the Masonic Or- 
der visit Washington Cathedral in the course 
of a year. Among recent Masonic pilgrims 
was William M. Northrop of Boise, Idaho, 
who became very much interested in the 
Cathedral and agreed to secure ten perfect 
ashlars as gifts from Masons in his home 
city. 


~. 





DE MOLAY YOUTH HEAR OF CATHEDRALS AND FREE MASONRY 


New Jersey State Conclave Visiting Washington Cathedral on February 22nd were welcomed by Canon 
Edward S. Dunlap and the Reverend Robert L. Lewis. 
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The Living Church says in a recent issue 
that careful consideration is being given by 
the City of London corporation to the pro- 
posal to form ‘‘a sacred area’’ around St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the building from danger. It is pro- 
posed that a space shall be defined within 
which no excavations shall be permitted 
which might imperil the safety of the fabrie. 
Parliamentary powers, it is stated, will be 
required to give the corporation the neces- 
sary control over work of excavation. 

* * * 

At the annual service for Post Office work- 
ers held in Liverpool Cathedral recently, 
Archdeacon Howson preached from the text, 
‘“Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be in these’’. 

* * * 


The Pittsburgh Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association of which Mrs. John 
Woodwell is Chairman and Miss Margaret 
Seully is Secretary have sent out invitations 
for a meeting to be held on the evening of 
April 8th at the home of Mrs. Edmund W. 
Mudge. The speakers will be the Reverend 
Anson Phelps Stokes, D. D., Canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, and the Editor of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. The latest stereopticon 
slides will be shown to illustrate the story 
of recent progress on Mount Saint Alban. 
It is hoped that a large number of new 
members of the Association will be enrolled 
following the meeting. 

* * * 

New Jersey is the latest American Diocese 
to organize its resources for a Cathedral en- 
terprise. Recently the Diocese centered its 
work in Trenton by consolidating Trinity 
Parish with All Saints’ Parish. It is now 
planned to build a Cathedral Church, a Sy- 
nod Halll, and Diocesan offices on land ae- 
quired by joining with All Saints Church. 
The present work of the Cathedral Founda- 
tion in the Diocese of New Jersey is cen- 
tered so far as possible at Christ Church 
Pro-Cathedral in Trenton, with headquarters 
at the Diocesan House. Under the proposed 
plan, the new All Saints’ Church, erected in 
1926, will become the Lady Chapel of the 
Cathedral. Suitable houses for an Episcopal 
residence, a Deanery, and houses for the 
Canons now stand upon the property. 
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Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands 
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It is hoped that the new Cathedral when 
built will stand as an important part of a 
general memorial thank-offering for one hun- 
dred and fifty years of the organized life of 
the diocese. This anniversary to be observed 
in 1935, will be not only the sesquicentennial 
of the diocese but the quarter millennial an- 
niversary of the Church’s life in the pro- 
vince of New Jersey. 

” * = 

The King of Siam recently sent to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine a gift in 
the form of two teakwood cabinets inlaid 
with gold, each more than six feet high. The 
King of Siam is the head of the Buddhist 
faith in that country. The cabinets were 
shipped to this country in hermetically sealed 
containers. 

For their construction were assembled all 
the workmen of Siam who still understand 
the well-nigh lost art of such a production. 
In his speech of reception, Bishop Manning 
said that, to his knowledge, it was the first 
time a Christian Cathedral has received a 
gift from the head of the Buddhist religion. 

The degree of D. Litt, has been conferred 
on the Rev. A. T. Bannister, Canon in Here- 
ford Cathedral, by the Congregation of Ox- 
ford University. This honour has been con- 
ferrred in recognition of his scholastic works 
in general and for his History of Hereford 
Cathedral, his researches concerning the me- 
dieval bishops of Hereford, and his History 
of the County of Hereford in particular. 

(Extract from the Dec. 24, 1930, issue of 
The Church of England Newspaper). 

7 * * 


A window depicting our Lord revealing 
Himself in the Breaking of Bread to the two 
disciples at Emmaus has been placed in 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, in memory 
of their father and mother by Gerald and 
Edward Richmond and their sister, Miss 
Lillian Richmond, of that city. 

7 * * 

The North Transept Fund of the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine in New York City, 
which was raised by the Women’s Division, 
is within $95,000 of its goal of one million 
dollars for this purpose. This undertaking 
is believed to be the first instance on record 
in Cathedral building of one large unit being 
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erected and paid for by an organized group 
of women. Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies is 
chairman of this group, which includes rep- 
resentative church women of the Diocese. 

The Reverend Sidney E. Sweet, rector of 
St. Paul’s, Columbus, Ohio, has been elected 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of the Diocese 
of Missouri. He took his new post in St. 
Louis, early in February. 

‘‘There has been a marked quickening of 
interest and gifts are beginning to come in’’, 
wrote the Very Reverend C, Preston Tonge, 
Provost of Saint John’s Cathedral in Oban, 
Seotland, ‘‘since the article on Oban Cathe- 
dral in ‘THE CATHEDRAL AGE’ which I am 
convineed will do much to stir up enthusiasm 
and interest. On behalf of our Cathedral 
Chapter I should like to express our very 
sincere appreciation of your generous sup- 
port and kindly sympathy ’’ 

* * 

Americans generally are interested in the 
detailed report of the placing of beautiful 
stained glass windows recently in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary and St. John, Manila, in 
memory of the late Governor General Leo- 
nard Wood and Bishop Charles Brent. The 
U. S. Army in the islands was represented 
by an official delegation and Bishop Brent’s 
window was unveiled by George A. Main who 
was baptized in Manila and confirmed in 
Scotland by Bishop Brent. General Wood’s 
window was unveiled by Robert S. Wilson. 
The memorial address was given by John C. 
Early of the governor general’s staff. He 
said in part: 

‘*We have come this morning to dedicate 
memories to two gentlemen who have ad- 
ventured highly for the benefit of the world 
in which they lived. Leonard Wood, scien- 
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tist, soldier, statesman, and Charles Henry 
Brent, priest, statesman, and soldier—both 
eminent among humanitarians. ’ 

‘*Charles Henry Brent, and Leonard Wood, 
had that divine gift of understanding which 
made them equally at home and equally wel 
come in palace and hovel. Their claim to 
perpetual remembrance will be they loved 
their fellowman, Like the great Lincoln, the 
passage of time will but etch the deeper 
their names on the roll of fame; their per- 
sonalities in the lives of the nations they 
served. = . 

Mrs. George Dewey, widow of the late Ad- 
miral of the Navy, died in Washington, on 
February 21st, after an_ illness extending 
over some years. Mrs. Dewey was Miss Mil 
dred MeLean, daughter of Washington Me 
Lean, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and at the time 
of her marriage to Admiral Dewey was the 
widow of Brigadier General W. B. Hazen. 

In accordance with an agreement entered 
into with Mrs. Dewey at the time she re- 
quested interment of Admral Dewey in 
Washington Cathedral, arrangements were 
made for her burial beside her husband. 

After a private service at her residence, 
1601 K Street, N. W., the office for the 
burial of the dead was read for Mrs. Dewey 
in Bethlehem Chapel, on Tuesday, February 
24, at 11 a. m., by Bishop Freeman, assisted 
by the Dean. 

* * * 

Congratulations are being sent to the 
Reverend Gilbert Symons, a good friend of 
Washington Cathedral, and contributor to 
‘‘THE CATHEDRAL AGE’’, who has tendered 
his resignation as rector of Christ Church, 
Glendale, to become Canon of the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio and assistant to Bishop Hob- 
son. This position was created specially for 
Dr. Symons. He will devote his entire time 
to assisting the Bishop in overseeing the 
many parishes in the diocese, making his 
headquarters at Cincinnati, 

* . * 

A unique gift has come to the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine in an altar eloth 
made of one large skin and bead work em- 
broidery from the native women of Alaska. 
It is inscribed: ‘‘In grateful memory of the 
work for our people done by Bishop Rowe 
and Archdeacon Stuck, this hanging is made 
and given by the native women of Fort Yu- 
kon, Alaska’’. , 


© * 


‘‘Happy birds that sing and fly, round 
Thy Altars, O Most High’’, runs the words 
of an old hymn. This sentiment has been 
attested in a striking manner at the Cathe- 
dral Chureh of Christ in Victoria, British 
Columbia, according to an interesting story 
in the ‘‘Massachusetts Audubon Bulletin’’ 
sent to THE CATHEDRAL AGE by a faithful 
friend of Washington Cathedral. In this 
story it is set forth: 
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‘*Looking for a _ nesting place in the 
spring of 1928, a robin came to the beautiful 
Cathedral Chureh of Christ in Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. The building was unfinished 
and the bird selected a pillar in the chancel 
end of the nave and built a nest on the 
scaffolding a few inches from the capital of 
the column, about twenty-six feet from the 
floor. The masons found it when they re- 
turned from work in another part of the 
church. Compassionately, they left the robin 
undisturbed. There it laid its eggs and 
reared its young, while all around rose the 
clatter of the electric hoist, the creaking of 
barrows and din of the cement mixer. 

‘“Visitors to the Cathedral heard of the 
robin’s nest and many climbed to the spot, 
lifted a plank and saw the confident little 
mother, sitting unafraid in all the tumult. 

‘¢Such an example of faith and so good 
an omen impelled the Cathedral builders to 
erect an enduring memorial to their fearless 
tenant. Carefully they removed the nest 
when the fledglings had flown and the archi- 
tect’s assistant carved a model of it in stone. 
That the bird might be faithfully repro- 
duced, a specimen American Robin (Planes- 
ticus migratorius) in the Provincial Museum 
was copied to rest on the edge of the nest. 
The two now stand on the capital of the 
‘¢Robin’s Pillar’’ above the lectern in the 
Cathedral. 

‘*Sermons have been preached and lessons 
drawn from the little effigy, ironically 
enough making no mention of the male bird. 
Men who worked around the Cathedral say 
he went to church regularly, but, as is often 
the case, his wife got all the glory’’. 

7: 7” * 

An interesting Christmas card was re- 
ceived by Bishop and Mrs. Freeman from 
Canon Samuel Bickersteth of Canterbury 
Cathedral. It took the form of a four page 
beautifully printed leaflet containing a pic- 
ture of the Western Altar in Saint Augus- 
tine’s Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral. As 
Canon Bickersteth so graphically expressed 
it, ‘‘This ‘Altar to the West’ is part of a 
memorial recently given to the Cathedral, 
to become a ‘place where prayer is wont to 
be made’ ”’. 

On the last page of the Christmas booklet 
is printed the succession of the Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury, from Augustine in A. D. 
597 to Cosmo Gordon Lang, the present 
Primate, elevated to that post in 1928. 

a : 7. 


The Reverend Melville E. Johnson, student 
pastor of the University of Florida, has 
accepted a call to be the dean of Saint 
Luke’s Cathedral, at Orlando, Florida. 

~ 


* * 


Saint Paul’s Cathedral in Buffalo, New 
York, is mourning the passing into Life Eter- 
nal of its treasurer, General William H. 
Chapin, recently. General Chapin was one of 
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the outstanding figures of the Church in 
Western New York. He had a notable mili- 
tary record as well. 

* oa 

The Friends of J’ortsmouth Cathedral, En 
gland, report good progress for the past 
year. The Diocese of Portsmouth is able to 
contribute only 150 pounds a year towards 
the expenses of its Cathedral. Therefore the 
aid of the 1400 ‘‘Friends’’ is greatly ap- 
preciated. In a recent communication sent 
out by the Honorable Secretary C. H. Han 
nington it was stated: ‘‘The Council would 
like to see this number greatly increased 
during the next twelve months. If ten 
thousand Chureh people would join the Guild, 
paying only one shilling a year each, it 
would enable the work of the Cathedral to 
be carried out upon a more adequate seale 
and make some provision for the future’’. 

* * * 

A Festival of Youth held under the aus- 
pices of Toe H. in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, celebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
of the founding of that fellowship for 
Christian men which finds its inspiration in 
memories of World War days. The ‘‘Cere- 
mony of Light’’ was held and a message was 
read from H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, the 
royal patron, who was absent from England, 
in which he said: ‘‘The light which shone 
so steadily in the great darkness of the war 
means too much to be lost; and it is won- 
derful to think that last night in the old 
upper room at Operinghe it should have been 
re-lit, and since then travelled right round 
the world, forming a chain of lamps and 
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rushlights steadily maintained by our fellow 
members ’’. 
* + * 

Bucharest, Rumania.—Soviet soldiers began 
wrecking the Tiraspol Cathedral on the Rus- 
sian bank of the Dneister today, disregard- 
ing groups of the faithful who knelt in the 
snow chanting prayers, until the believers 
rushed a bonfire where sacraments and holy 
pictures were being burned. 

Then the cavalry, held in reserve for such 
an outburst, galloped into the crowd laying 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL 
REFECTORY 


A PRAYER* 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 
But when and how that something 
comes 
I leave to Thee, Who knowest best. 


s 


Give me a healthy body, Lord; 
Give me the sense to keep it so; 

Also a heart that is not bored 
Whatever work I have to do. 


Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, 
That finds the good that dodges sight; 
And, seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But seeks a way to put it right. 


Give me a point of view, Good Lord, 
Let me know what it is, and why. 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 
About the thing that’s known as ‘‘I’’, 


Give me a sense of humour, Lord, 
Give me the power to see a joke, 
To get some happiness from life 
And pass it on to other folk. 
T.H.B.W. 


*“The rhyme beginning ‘Give me a good 
digestion, Lord’ was written some twenty 
years ago by the son of Sir Henry Webb 
of Cardiff. The author was then a boy at 
Winchester, and has since died through in- 
juries received in the World War. I saw it 
first on a table in an inn at Chagford in 
Devon and copied it down. I adopted it as 
our Refectory grace and from our Refectory 
it has gone all over the world. You can 
buy it today in New York, Capetown, 
Sydney, etc. A yéar or two ago Sir Henry 
Webb kindly wrote to me to say that my 
version was not identical with his son's and 
sent me the original, a copy of which I en- 
close on the back of a picture of our Re- 
fectory’.—From a recent letter written by 
the Dean of Chester to the Editor of Tug 
CaTHEDRAL AGE. The Dean, by the way, 
has completed the manuscript of an inter- 
esting and authoritative article on ‘‘Chester 
Cathedral—A Portrait Gallery in Stone” for 
publication in a future issue of this maga- 
zine.—Ep1tor’s NOTE. 
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about with the flat side of their sabers. The 
objectors were dispersed. 

Rumanians, watching from the other side 
of the river, raised a great ery as the soldiers 
laid the sacred articles on the fire and al- 
most breaking into a panic themselves as the 
fighting between cavalry and _ bystanders 
reached its height. 

The Soviet government intends to erect 
government buildings on the ruins of the old 
cathedral.—(From Associated Press dispatch 
published recently in the ‘‘ Washington 
Evening Star’’.) 

A meeting of the New York Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association was held 
at the residence of Mrs. James J. Goodwin in 
February. Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, 
Chairman of the New York Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association, and 
daughter of the late Bishop Satterlee, pre- 
sided. Much interest was expressed in the 
Cathedral project by those present. At the 
close of her remarks, Mrs. Rhinelander asked 
all those present to become members of the 
National Cathedral Association. A number 
responded and took out various types of 
memberships. 

= * * 

A commission was appointed recently in 
Houston, Texas, to study the question of es- 
tablishing a Diocesan Cathedral. The only 
parish in the Diocese known to be under 
consideration for this honor is Christ Church, 
Houston, of which the Reverend J. S. Allen 
is rector. He expects to visit Washington 
Cathedral soon after Easter to confer with 
Bishop Freeman, the Dean and others and to 
gather information from the Cathedral files 
on the organization and purpose of a Cathe- 
dral Foundation. 

* * o 

Encouraging news regarding the Central 
New York Committee of the National Cathe- 
dral Association comes in the announcement 
of the following new officers recently 
elected, all of whom reside in Utica: 

Honorary Chairman—the Right Rev- 
erend Charles Fiske, D. D., 1517 Genesee 

St.; Chairman Mrs. W. _ Pierrepont 

White, 286 Genesee St.; Vice Chairman— 

Mrs. F. T. Chase, 46 Parkside Court; 

Treasurer—Mrs. James H. Merwin, The 

Olbiston ; Recording Secretary — Miss 

Mary M. Jackson, 504 Henry St.; and 

Corresponding Seecretary—Mrs. H. Gilbert 

Hart, 312 Court Street. 

This Committee was formed January 31, 
1912, at Miss Isabel Doolittle’s home when 
Mrs. H. Gilbert Hart was made Chairman. 
She held the office for nine years, being 
succeeded by Miss Lucey Carlile Watson, 
who was Chairman until the recent meeting. 

Much of the progress of the Central New 
York Committee is due to the splendid work 
done in its behalf by Miss Watson. She 
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has well earned the right to be considered 
the Chairman emeritus of this faithful 
group of friends who never fail to remem- 
ber Washington Cathedral in their prayers 
and with their annual offerings. 


* * a. 


An understanding tribute to Washington 
Cathedral appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Knoxville, Tennessee, Journal, re- 
cently. It came as an appreciation from the 
editor for the interesting lecture given in 
that city by the Reverend Alfred J. Wilder, 
of the Cathedral staff. The editorial says, 
in part: 

‘*Tn its full meaning, this Cathedral is 
a part of America’s enlarging sense of 
the wonder of the Old World churchly 
art and of our privilege still to share in 
the mystic symbolism of reverend ages 
long gone by. 

‘‘TIts spirit turns our thought to the 
simple days when few people could read 
or write, but all could understand the 
signs and colors on the banners of their 
kings, the blazonings on their warriors’ 
shields, and the stories that their churches 
told. 

**TIn those days, as Huysmans says, ‘in 
the seript of architecture everything was 
a reminiscence, an echo, a reflection, and 
every part connected to form a whole.’ 

**The roof of a church was a symbol 
of charity which covered a multitude of 
sins, its tiles were the soldiers who de- 
fended it. The four walls were the four 
evangelists or the four cardinal virtues, 
and the windows were the human senses 
‘closed to the vanities of the world, but 
open to the gifts of heaven,’ or the Serip- 
tures ‘which receive the glory of the sun 
and keep out the wind and storm of 
doubt.’ 

‘Such is some of the story that this 
Cathedral tells and something of its 
meaning as a national house of prayer 
and worship made beautiful with the 
thoughts of a many-minded people who 
may interpret its gracious strength and 
manifold loveliness, each in his own 


tongue. ’’ 
+. * * 


Cordial responses from Bishops and clergy 
throughout the United States characterized 
the observance of February 22nd as Wash: 
ington Cathedral Sunday. Churches in virtu- 
ally every part of the land participated in 
this annual custom of including remem- 
brance of the Cathedral in some form at ser- 
vices on the anniversary of the birth of the 
First President. Wide-spread interest was 
displayed in plans now being prepared for 
the Cathedral’s share in the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebration in 1932, 
while several rectors sought special informa- 
tion to be used as the basis for sermons on 
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the Christian aspects of George Washing- 
ton’s life and character. 

The National Cathedral Association which 
has sponsored the observance of Washington 
Cathedral Sunday for some twenty-five years 
distributed more than 13,000 individual offer- 
ing envelopes which were placed in the pews 
of many churches affording those who de- 
sired opportunity of gaining a personal 
share in the work of the Cathedral. These 
were sent at the request of rectors. Other 
clergymen arranged for general offerings in 
behalf of their parishes. Material provided 
by the National Cathedral Association also 
included nearly 700 copies of the Cathedral 
Prayer; 78 copies of the Cathedral Guide 
Book, and authoritative information = on 
‘*George Washington—The Christian’’. 

Church Schools were interested in the pos- 
sibilities of the Patriots’ Memorial Offering 
which permits the placing of stones in the 
Cathedral honoring George Washington and 
commemorating the good deeds of patriots 
of past and present, clerical and lay, whose 
lives have been inspiration to better citi- 
zenship. As result Patriots’ Memorial Mite 
hboxes—shaped like a chureh and adorned 
with Cathedral photographs—were in great 
demand. More than 60 of these were dis- 
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tributed to Church School groups for the col- 
lection of offerings which will be used to de- 
fray the expenses of quarrying, shaping and 
placing memorial stones. Special Patriots’ 
Memorial certificates are to be sent the 
donors while the names of the contributing 
groups and the patriots thus commemorated 
are to be inseribed in the Cathedral’s Book 
of Remembrance. In addition reproductions 
of the Gilbert Stuart ‘‘Washington’’, owned 
by the Cathedral, will be presented to schools 
that provided for one or more stones. As 
usual, many rectors welcomed the opportu- 
nity of learning of the stereopticon slide lec- 
tures that are maintained and distributed by 
the National Cathedral Association. Since 
the distribution of this information, four 
Cathedral leectures—each consisting of more 
than 60 colored views of the Cathedral, its 
associated institutions and its grounds and 
accompanied by explanatory text—have been 
in constant use. These are provided without 
charge to clergymen and church groups, for 
use at parish meetings and at other gather- 
ings, the only cost involved being the payment 
of the express or postage on the slides. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the National Cathedral Association, Mount 
Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 

Besides officiating at Washington Cathe- 
dral Sunday services at the Cathedral, mem- 
bers of the Cathedral clergy staff also as- 
sisted in the observance by preaching on the 
Cathedral and its purpose in churches in 
various parts of the country. The Rev- 
erend John W. Gummere was the preacher 
at the morning service at Saint Paul’s 
Chureh, Rock Creek parish, in Washington; 
the Reverend Alfred J. Wilder preached in 
Saint James’ Church, Knoxville, Tenn.; at 
the invitation of the Bishop of Ohio, the 
Reverend J. E. Carhartt occupied the pulpit 
at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Reverend Arthur B. Rudd fulfilled ser- 
mon engagements in Texas parishes. 

Several Deans of Cathedrals were among 
the members of the clergy who graciously 
arranged for mention of the Cathedral at 
Washington during services on Washington’s 
Birthday. They included: 

The Very Reverend H. S. Brewster, Geth- 
semane Cathedral, Fargo, South Dakota; 
The Very Reverend S. R. Colloday, Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, Connecticut; 
The Very Reverend R. L. McCready, Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Louisville, Kentucky; The 
Very Reverend Kirk B. O’Farrall, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan; The 
Very Reverend Raimundo de Ovies, St. 
Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, Georgia, and The 
Very Reverend F. S. White, Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In several instances members of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association assisted with 
the observance in their local parishes. One 
of the interesting observances took place at 





Christ Church, Ottawa, Tl. Mr. Clarence 
Griggs delivered an address on the Cathedral 
before the congregation assembled for the 
11 o’clock service. In his talk Mr. Griggs 
told of the recommendation of a ‘‘church 
for national purposes’’ on the L’Enfant 
plan and described in detail the various 
phases of the Cathedral Undertaking. Ex 
tracts from his remarks were later printed 
in the ‘‘Ottawa Republican’’. Mrs. Griggs 
is local chairman of the National Cathedral 
Association, in Ottawa. 

Expressions of appreciation for the gra 
cious support accorded Cathedral Sunday ac- 
tivities are extended through THE CaTHE- 
DRAL AGE by the Bishop of Washington and 
his associates to the many Bishops, clergy 
men and members of the National Cathedral 
Association and other friends who con 
tributed to the effectiveness of this year’s 
observance. 

Washington Cathedral Sunday will be cele 
brated on February 21, 1932—the day be 
fore the nation observes the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash 
ington. 

> * 7 

A Masonie service took place in the Cathe 
dral of the Incarnation, Garden City, Long 
Island, recently. Bishop Stires was the 
preacher and the Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, with his 
staff, also representatives from all lodges in 
the district of Nassau attended. 

* * * 

An inspiring service was held on the Feast 
of the Epiphany in the Cathedral of St. 
John, Providence, Rhode Island, in commem 
oration of the twentieth anniversary of the 
consecration of the Most Reverend James de 
Wolfe Perry, Presiding Bishop. The trans 
ition of St. John’s Church to be the Cathe 
dral of the Diocese of Rhode Island, has 
been one of the notable developments in 
Bishop Perry’s episcopate. 

7 - +. 

Trinity Cathedral in Pittsburgh has a 
new dean in the Revevend N. R. High Moor, 
formerly rector of St. Luke’s Church, in At 
lanta, Georgia. He will succeed the Rever- 
end Dr. Perey Gamble Kammerer, who re- 
signed to become provost of Avon Old 
Farms, a preparatory school for boys, at 
Avon, Connecticut. 


* * * 


The Most Reverend W. M. Carter, Arch- 
bishop of Capetown, and eighty years old, 
has arrived in England on a leave of ab- 
sence. He spoke in Saint Albans’ Cathedral 
recently. 

* * 

The problem of unemployment is not con 
fined to any particular country just now. 
Speaking on this theme in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, recently, Dean Inge said: ‘‘We 
really do not know why this terrible plague 
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of unemployment has fallen simultaneously 
on the three most highly industrialized na- 
tions of the world, England, Germany and 
the United States. 

‘‘T fear then, that we have hard times 
ahead of us, but I am also convinced that 
the Great War proved that we are not a 
degenerate people, and I think we shall win 
through this trouble as we have won through 
others, if we will remember two things—first 
of all, that warning line of Shakespeare, 
‘Those wounds heal ill which men do give 
themselves’; and, secondly, that the only 
remedy for economic distress lies in the old 
fashioned and unpopular virtues of hard 
work and thrift, public and private. I want 
to send you forth at the beginning of the 
year with the brave words, ‘To him that 
overcometh’ ringing in your ears’’. 

~ 7 

During the cleaning and restoration work 
at Westminster Abbey two more examples of 
medieval art have been uncovered. In the 
window in the South Transept stand two 
marble angels. These have now been cleaned 
of the inch-thick aceretion of dirt which has 
gathered on them through the centuries. The 
rich colors in which they were painted by an 
artist-monk of the 13th century can now 
be seen, and even the tinge of the com- 
plexion is apparent. Other marble figures 
stand in the window in the North Transept, 
and it is expected that when these are 
cleaned, similar colors will be revealed. Dur- 
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ing the cleaning and restoration work which 
is being carried out in the Abbey many im- 
portant discoveries have been made, notably 
some Norman foundations, of either 11th or 
12th century date, in the Nave, and a series 
of wall paintings in the Chapter House. 

- . * 


The cornerstone of Bishop Atwood House, 
an addition to Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was laid recently by Bishop Walter 
Mitchell of that diocese assisted by the Dean 
of the Cathedral, the Very Reverend Edwin 
S. Lane. Bishop Atwood House is to cost 
$60,000 and will be named in honor of the 
Right Reverend J. W. Atwood, retired 
Bishop of Arizona. 

= * * 


Addressing the women’s division of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine last month 
the Bishop of New York, announced the 
gift of an offering taken at the annual fes- 
tival in York Minster, England. The money 
is to be added to the fund for the Pilgrims’ 
Pavement, which is being raised by the Lay- 
man’s Club of the Cathedral in New York. 


* * & 


An interesting innovation is taking place 
in Spokane Cathedral where the pulpit at 
the evening services is occupied by laymen. 
Among the recent speakers were Justice 
Webster of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington, and Dr. Penrose, president 
of Whitman College in that State. 
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The Witness in a recent issue said: ‘* The 
name of the late Mrs. Frank Stevens of 
Swansea, Mass., is remembered for her many 
gifts to the Church. One of the earliest was 
the rest house at Swansea, known to many 
Church people who have found refreshment 
there. During her life she gave $75,000 to 
the Cathedral in Washington, and erected a 
pillar there in memory of Henry Vaughan, 
an old friend. Among her bequests were 
$40,000 to Christ Church, Swansea; $25,000 
for the American Church Institute for Ne 
groes and $50,000 each to the diocese of 
Massachusetts and the National Council. 
Some one who had known her many years 
said that ‘‘the beauty of her gifts was not 
the bigness of them but the fact that she 
put herself, her intelligence, sympathy and 
imagination into them’’. 


The unusual sight of a woman occupying 
the pulpit was seen in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, in Boston, recently when Miss 
Muriel Lester, an Englishwoman, founder of 
the social movement at Bow, East End, Lon 
don, spoke on the work of that institution. 
Miss Lester experiments in helping the poor 
by living the life of the poor. She personally 
gave the house called Kingsley Hall, used 
on week days as a social center by the neigh- 
borhood people and, Sundays, as a house of 
worship. 

* * * 

At the Cathedral in Louisville, Kentucky, 
a bazaar was held to raise money for the 
endowment of that edifice. The distress 
among the poor was so great, however, that 
the funds were distributed instead among the 
suffering. 

A handsome processional cross has been 
presented to Christ Church Cathedral, Lex 
ington, Kentucky, by Captain J. Esten Kel- 
ler, in memory of his wife, Fanny Weir Berry 
Keller and his two sons, Dr. J. Esten Keller, 
Jr., and David Henry Keller, both war vet 
erans. 

At the ceremony of presentation Captain 
Keller made the address and Bishop Abbott 
accepted the gift on behalf of the Cathedral. 
Owen Keller, another son, assisted his father 
at the presentation. 


* * 


Frank H. Chase, assistant librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, and a _ prominent 
worker in the Cathedral of St. Paul in Bos- 
ton, especially in connection with the Law- 
rence Club for men, died at Hingham, re- 
cently. 

* * * 

‘*Why Cathedrals are Built’’ is the title 
of an interesting story which recently ap- 
peared in the Atlanta Journal, written by 
the Very Reverend Raimundo de Ovies, 
Dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral in Atlanta, 








and chairman of the local committee of the 
National Cathedral Association. Dean de 
Ovies expresses the ideals of Cathedral build- 
ing in an admirable way. 

Speaking of Washington Cathedral he 
says: ‘‘Washington is the nation’s capital; 
and devout Episcopalians from every state 
in the Union have contributed, and continue 
to do so, to a ‘Witness to the Church in the 
Nation’s Capital,’ a Cathedral of strength, 
grace and beauty, indeed.’’ 

The Dean declares, ‘‘To deliver the Word 
of God in beauty and holiness and splendor 
is an aim of every true Cathedral; and if 
we believe that God is a Person, we must 
seek to achieve in God’s House something of 
His ‘personality.’ ’’ 

An acknowledgment of photographs fur- 
nished by this magazine was also made by 
Dean de Ovies: ‘‘I am indebted to THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, the organ of Washington 
Cathedral, for the photograph from which 
I have drawn the sketch accompanying this 
article. It is illustrative of certain points I 
wish to make clear, in response to several 
specific questions. The sketch showed the 
buttresses on Freiburg Cathedral in Ger- 
many. 


* * 7 


In returning lantern slides and notes for 
the lecture, ‘‘The Cathedral in the Nation’s 
Capital,’’ which he gave in his parish on 
March 15th, the Reverend Louis A. Parker, 
rector of St. Simon’s Church, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes: ‘‘May I say that for my 
part I have never shown lovelier pictures or 
have I ever handled a lecture that was better 
thought out and arranged than this one. 

‘“There was a most gratifying response on 
the part of both children and adults. They 
all seemed to have enjoyed the lecture very 
much and I think their interest in the noble 
building being erected on Mount Saint Alban 
has been aroused.’’ 


* * * 


Incomplete returns up to April 1 indicate 
that a gratifying grand total was received 
by the National Cathedral Association in 
offerings from more than 58,233 _ friends 
of Washington Cathedral in payment for the 
1930 series of Cathedral Christmas cards. In 
addition to the usual one dollar payment for 
a set of twelve cards, many friends sent in 
a donation for the work of the Cathedral 
Foundation. The Bishop of Washington and 
his associates wish to express their cordial 
appreciation of the interest in the Cathedral 
undertaking manifested by those who made 
offerings for the Christmas cards. 

The paintings already selected for the 
1931 series include, as usual, replicas in full 
color of famous works on the Holy Nativity 
also two color reproductions of Washing- 
ton Cathedral inserted in the series in re- 
sponse to hundreds of letters received during 
the last two years. 
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Many reservations for the 1931 Cathedral 
Christmas cards have already been received 
at Mount Saint Alban with instructions for 
delivery to be made in October. All cor- 


respondence should be directed to the Christ- 
mas Card Department, Washington Cathe- 
dral Offices, Mount Saint Alban, D. C., or to 
the Editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 


MEMORIAL GATE ADORNS CHOIRWAY IN THE CRYPT 


Mrs. Charles M. Case, of Minneapolis, has recently presented this gate leading from the south aisle to 
the south salient in the Crypt of Washington Cathedral as a memorial in hallowed memory of her 


parents, Thomas Benton Janney (Oct. 5, 1838—Feb. 
May 23, 1929). The gate was 


1924) and Mary Wheaton Janney (Jan. 4, 1846— 


designed by Samuel Yellin 
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The appointment of Miss Elizabeth D. 
Long as Bursar of Washington Cathedral to 
succeed the late Edward F. Looker, was an- 
nounced to the staff recently by J. Alison 
Scott, Assistant Treasurer. Having been As 
sistant Bursar for several years and there- 
fore in touch with the work of this 
office, Miss Long comes to her new responsi- 
bilities with special qualifications. She has 
been in charge of the Book of Remembrance 
for some time and her knowledge of National 
Cathedral Association records gives her a 
wide aecquaintanceship among friends of 
Washington Cathedral throughout the coun 
try. Her associates wish her all success in 
her new duties. 

* * * 

Of the more than 10,000 members of the 
National Cathedral Association who are re- 
ceiving THE CATHEDRAL AGE regularly as one 
of the benefits of membership, there are a 
number who doubtless through oversight have 
not yet sent in their annual offerings due 
January 1. Checks or money orders should 
be made payable to Washington Cathedral 
and forwarded to the Bursar’s office as soon 
as convenient. Friends of the Cathedral are 
urged particularly to not send currency 
through the mails. 

* * « 

Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, chairman of 
the New York Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association, lectured with slides to 
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the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Church of the Ascension on Monday, 
February 9, at three-thirty o’eclock in the 
Parish House. She was introduced by the 
Reverend Donald Aldrich, D. D., the eetor, 
who said that he believed in Cathedrals and 
especially in Washington Cathedral which he 
had visited recently. He spoke of the Col 
lege of Preachers and urged those present 
to be sure and pay a visit to Mount Saint 
Alban when in Washington. 

After the lecture, tea was served and al 
though the day was stormy the ladies lingered 
on to hear more about Washington Cathedral 
and its Gardens. 

Of the seventeen ladies present ten became 
members of the National Cathedral Associa 
tion then and there. 


* + o 


Bishop Freeman was heard over the coast 
to-coast network of the Columbia Broadeast 
ing System on Wednesday, February 18, in 
an address devoted to the significance of the 
Lenten season. He spoke during a special 
Ash Wednesday service in the Bethlehem 
Chapel. 

According to radio authorities requests for 
copies of the messages delivered by Bishop 
Freeman during broadeast services from 
Washington Cathedral on Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Day have been received from all parts of the 
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United States. In response the three ser- 
mons and address delivered on those ocea- 
sions have been published in pamphlet form 
under the imprint of the National Cathedral 
Association. Copies may be obtained from 
the Cathedral Book Room, Mount Saint 
Alban, D. C., at a nominal charge of fifteen 
cents. 


National 
Cathedral School 


- * : 


Any changes of address should be re- 
ported promptly to the Editor of THe CATHE- 
DRAL AGE so that the magazine may reach its 
readers without delay. 
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city of Washington. With this object in known as The District of Columbia Alley 
mind Bishop Freeman requested Canon Act. This bill was drafted by the Capital 
Stokes a few years ago to accept the Chair- Park and Planning Board. 

manship of the Committee on Race Relations 
of the Washington Federation of Churches. ie 
This Committee has been active in many Items of news about the activities of local 
lines and has published a book entitled ‘‘ The chairmen of the National Cathedral Associa- 
Housing of Negroes in Washington, D. C.’’ on are always received gladly for possible 
Ae a result of this and other studies Canon publication in a forthcoming issue of this 
Stokes has become deeply interested in the quarterly, 
problem of eliminating the inhabited alleys 

of Washington which now contain some Bishop Joscelyne, Archdeacon of Sher 
12,000 people, about 95% of them Colored, borne, recently dedicated a stained glass 
mostly living under squalid conditions in window placed in memory of Thomas Hardy, 
hidden allleys in the middle of large blocks. author and poet, in Stansford Church, Dorset, 
He has been identifying himself actively in England, where the heart of the novelist is 
recent months with the movement led by buried. Hardy was buried in Westminster 
John Ihlder and Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, to Abbey but his heart rests in the place of 
support the bill submitted to Congress and sepulchre of his ancestors. 


lesley Heights | 


affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 
derful home environment. 


o * * 


* * . 


W. C. and A. N. MILLER 


Owners and Developers 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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